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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


EGYPT 

Egypt has drawn the spotlight of the 
world’s attention by demanding with- 
drawal of British troops from the Sudan 
and Suez areas. Our special unit this 
week deals with Istael and the coun- 
tries of the Arab League. This unit and 
“The Moslem World” (W.W. Oct. 24, 
p. 7) gives background for understand- 
ing Egypt’s latest moves. Note also 
“World News in Review” items on the 
Egypt crisis in the issues of October 
17, 24; Quick Look this week. See also 
“Newsmakers” on King Farouk (p. 2). 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 

(pp. 8-13) 

Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) From the map on 
page 9, name the countries which make 
up the seven-member Arab League. (2) 
What is meant by the term “Middle 
East”? (3) Explain briefly the causes 
of the unrest between: (a) Arabs and 
Israel; (b) Britain and the Middle East; 
(c) Egypt and other Arab states. 

2. Page 10: (1) In a two-column 
chart summarize the reasons why each 
of three religions is interested in Pales- 
tine. (2) What is Zionism and how did 
it help make Israel a homeland for the 
Jewish people? 

8. Page 11: (1) Make a two-column 
chart with these headings: The Prob- 
lem; Solving the Problem. In the prob- 
lem column include, Food, Shelter, In- 
dustry, Arabs. Show how Israel is try- 
ing to solve each of these problems. (2) 
Why is Israel trying to raise exports and 
limit imports? (3) Where does Israel 
hope to get the money to develop the 
country? 

4. Page 12: (1) Describe briefly life 
in a community farm in Israel. (2) Why 
have thousands of Jews left Europe to 
find a new home in Israel? (3) How 
does the new nation of Israel compare 
with the Arab way of life? 


RESTLESS MIDDLE EAST; ARAB 
LEAGUE (pages 8-9) 

Aim 
To understand why the Middle East 


is a region of tension and a weak link 
in the chain of world peace. 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of the Middle East and 
World Week map on page 9 (also maps 
pages 7 and 9 WW. Oct. 24). 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Interview 
with the Grand Mufti,” U. S. News, 
10/5/51. (2) “Why Egypt Broke with 
Britain,” U. S. News, 10/19/51. (3) 
“Arab League and World Politics,” 
Contemporary, 8/51. (4) “Arab States: 
Oil and Growing Nationalism,” Current 
History, 7/51. 


Activity Approach 

1. Assign two capable students with 
good reading ability to read the parts 
in the interview with the Grand Mufti 
above. This Moslem religious leader 
presents the Arab point of view. Fol- 
low it up with class discussion. 

2. Part of the lesson might include a 
“we-were-there” feature. Stutlents as- 
sume the roles of British government 
officials, natives of Iran, Israel, and 
Egypt. As the people speak, they reveal 
the factors making for tension in the 
Middle East. 

3. Students with artistic ability can 
draw cartoons on these themes: (1) 
Tension in the Middle East; (2) Arab- 
Israel dispute; (3) Middle East—vital 
to world peace. 

4. Assign the class to prepare a four- 
column chart entitled “The Arab 
League.” Using these headings, stu- 
dents are to fill in the appropriate in- 
formation: (1) Nation; (2) Size; (3) 
Population; (4) Resources. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the spotlight of world at- 
tention now turned on the countries of 
the Middle East? 

2. How important is the feeling of 
nationalism as an explanation of rest- 
lessness among the Middle East coun- 
tries today? ; 

3. In what ways has Britain been af- 
fected by the present Middle East situ- 
ation? 


Summary 


Why is the Middle East important to 
world peace today? 


THRICE HOLY LAND (p. 10) 
Aim 

To learn why Palestine is a holy land 
sacred to three religions. 


Illustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 10. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Is Israel a 
Natural Ally?,” Christian Centurw, 
9/19/51. (2) “Israel—the Emergence 
of a Democracy,” Foreign Affairs, 4/51. 
(3) “Jews in Postwar Europe,” Chris- 
tion Century, 4/4/51. 


Activity Approach 

1. Conduct part of your lesson as 
dramatized reading of the article. As- 
sign six students to assume the charac- 
ter parts of each “boy” and religious 
leader. Follow the reading with class 
discussion. 

2. Invite, if possible, a religious 
leader in your community to speak to 
the class on what the Holy Land means 
to him. Allow time for students to ask 
questions. 

3. Assign committees of students to 
visit religious leaders in your commu- 
nity for information on the Palestinian 
question. Let them ask for suggested 
solutions. After the committees have 
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reported their results, follow with class 
discussion. 

4. Write to these sources for litera- 
ture on the Arab and Jewish points of 
view in the Palestinian dispute, as the 
basis for panel discussions and future 
library reference: (1) Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, 41 East 42 St., N. Y. C. 
(2) The Arab-American Affairs Insti- 
tute, 160 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

5. Special reports on Theodor Herzl, 
the Zionist Movement, and the Balfour 
Declaration wil] enrich classroom dis- 
cussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were members of a U. N. 
committeestudying the Arab-Israel dis- 
pute, what solution would you propose? 
What factors did you have in mind in 
reaching that decision? (Watch for 
news reports of current U. N.-Arab- 
Israel negotiations in Paris.) 

2. How did Britain give the Jewish 
people a claim to the land of Israel? Do 
you think that the claim of the Jewish 
people to Israel goes beyond the Bal- 
four Declaration? (Student gives report 
on special reading.) 

3. What part has the Zionist move- 
ment played in the Arab-Israe] dispute? 


BUILDING A NEW NATION (p. 11-12) 
Aim 

To discuss the problems the people 
of Israel face today in building a new 
nation. 


Ilustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 10. 


Preparation 

Special reading: (1) “Complaints on 
the Suez Canal Restrictions,” U. N. Bul- 
letin, 8/15/51. (2) “Is It Well with 
the Child?,” U. N. World, 5/51. (38) 
“Israel Faces the Facts of Life,” Life, 
5/14/51. (4) “Israel After Three 
Years,” Nation, 4/28/51. 


Motivation 

Ask the class to show by “thumbs up- 
thumbs down” sign, its prediction 
whether the infant nation Israel will be 
a success or a failure. Call on various 
groups to give the reasons which led 
them to that opinion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What difficulties must Israel over- 
come in building a permanent nation? 

2. What part has the Zionist move- 
ment played in setting up the new na- 
tion, Israel? 

3. How is Israel making a “garden 
land” out of former desert waste lands? 
How does an Israeli community farm 
differ from a U. S. farm? 

4. Israel is running a bond sale to 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


November 7, 1951 
Special Unit: ARGENTINA~—Is 
Peronism a threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Argentine history and geogra- 
phy; life on a Pampa ranch. 
Good Citizens: Youth traffic safety 
programs. 
Our Natural Resources: steel scrap 
shortage. 
National Affairs: “Trial By Congress” 
(Congressional investigations). 
November 14, 1951 
Special Unit: GERMANY. 
November 21, 1951 
(No issue, Thanksgiving recess.) 


November 28, 1951 
Special Unit: ATOMIC ENERGY. 





obtain the money necessary for build- 
ing a modern nation and overcoming 
her problems. If you had a large sum 
of money to invest, would you buy 
Israel bonds? Why or why not? 

5. At the same time that the govern- 
ment of Israel asks the people to 
“tighten their belts,” and get along with 
fewer goods, it is trying to increase ex- 
ports of the goods the people could use. 
How do you explain this action? 

6. In what ways has the Arab 
League been a block to Israel’s devel- 
opment? 

Activities 

1. An interesting feature (or motiva- 
tion) of the lesson could be the singing 
of the Hatikvah, Hebrew national an- 
them, by students of the Jewish faith. 
A translation of the Hatikvah into 
English may be obtained from a Jewish 
religious leader of the community. 
What is the significance of this anthem? 
Why were the concluding lines of this 
anthem changed in 1948? How do the 
old words compare with the new? 

2. In some of our large cities, the 
Zionist Organization has branch offices. 
If you have a branch office nearby, 
write for a guest speaker to tell the class 
about the work going on in Israel, the 
building of new industries, farm experi- 
ments, irrigation projects, and problems 
which must be solved. Or write to the 
Zionist Organization of America, 41 
East 42 St., N. Y. C., for available liter- 
ature and films on Israel. 

3. Conduct part of your lesson as a 
visit of an American tourist to Israel. 
The “tourist” visits experimental farms, 
land drainage areas, sections where new 
industries are being built up, and local 
government officials. Students assume 
the various roles indicated and reply to 


the questions asked by the “tourist.” 
Their answers reveal the hopes and 
problems of Israel. 

4. Assign the special readings for 
special reports to enrich the discussion. 
Information presenting both the Arab 
and Israel points of view is desirable. 


Summary- 

A lesson on inter-cultural relations 
would be an application of the entire 
unit on the Arab-Israel situation and the 
question of Palestine with its tradition 
sacred to three religions. 


IT’S A SECRET (p. 7) 


Last month President Truman issued 
an order to Government agencies to 
clamp down on information which 
might be dangerous to our security. The 
newspapers claimed that they did not 
violate our security and feared the Pres- 
ident’s order would lead to unnecessary 
censorship. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that our Govern- 
ment should keep secret all information 
about atomic bombs and new military 
weapons? Is the public entitled to 
know something about what is going 
on in such matters? How much? 

2. What does freedom of the press 
mean? Can the Government tell news- 
papers what to print (or withhold in- 
formation) and yet live within the guar- 
antees of our Constitution? Explain your 
answer. 

Activities 

1. Conduct the lesson as a panel dis- 
cussion. If possible, invite a staff writer 
of one of your community newspapers 
to take part. Allow class time for the 
rest of the students to ask questions. 

2. Assign a committee of students to 
\visit your local newspaper to ask the 
publisher about President Truman’s re- 
striction on Government news releases. 

3. Suggest to a bright student that he 
look up the Sedition Act passed in John 
Adams’ administration. The act is in- 
cluded in Commager’s Documents of 
American History. The text can be 
brought to class and the high points of 
the Sedition Act given verbatim. Is it 
fair for critics of President Truman to 
compare his order to the Sedition Act? 
Why or why not? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 13) 

I. Reading the Graph: 1-T, 2-NS, 3-T, 
4-F, 5-NS, 6-F, 7-T, 8-T. 

II. What’s Your Choice? l-c, 2-a, 3-a, 
4-c, 5-a. 

III. Tension in the Middle East: (see 
page 8 and news pages.) 

IV. Thrice Holy Land: 1-J, 2-M, 3-C, 
4-M, 5-J, 6-CMJ. 
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Newsmakers 4 


MODERN-DAY MOSES 


“ONE DAY I will be King of 
Israel.” 

So David Ben-Gurion told his 
boyhood friends in Poland. At that 
time there was no such place as 
Israel. It was a dream-nation for 
which many Jews yearned. They had 
lacked a homeland for 2,000 years. 

Ben-Gurion grew up, and like 
Moses of old, led his people to the 
promised land. He helped found the 
Jewish nation of Israel in the land 
of Palestine. Israel has no king—but 
Ben-Gurion, as prime minister, is 
head of Israel’s government. This 
month, following elections this sum- 
mer, he formed a new cabinet. 

Ben-Gurion’s father, a Polish law- 
yer, was an early member of the 
Zionist movement to set up a Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine. At 14 
David was already leading Zionist 
meetings. Soon he left Poland to join 
Jewish settlers in Palestine. In 1921 
he became leader of Histadrut, the 


labor 
group. 

In 1935 Ben- 
Gurion was cho- 
sen to head the 
Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. This 
was a sort of un- 
official government of the Jewish 
community. Ben-Gurion concen- 
trated on (1) bringing more Jewish 
immigrants to Palestine, and (2) 
building up a secret army, known as 
Haganah, to oppose Arab marauders. 

In 1948 Britain, unable to keep 
peace between Jews and Arabs, gave 
up its rule over Palestine. At once 
Ben-Gurion proclaimed that Israel 
was an independent nation. 

Ben-Gurion, now 64, is short, but 
make§ an impressive figure with his 
shaggy eyebrows, piercing eyes, and 
halo of white hair. He speaks nine 
languages and reads philosophy for 
relaxation. 


union 


Wide World photo 
David Ben-Gurion 


PROBLEM-KING OF EGYPT 


THE KING of 
Egypt is now 
King of the Su- 
dan, too. At least, 
that’s what the 
Egyptians de- 
clared this month. 
If it’s true, King 
Farouk I has nearly quadrupled the 
size of his domain. 

But here’s the hitch. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, two and a half 
times larger in area than Egypt (see 
map in KEY issue, WW. Oct. 3, Part 
Two, p. 9), 2 years been 


INP photo 


King Ferouk | 


has for 52 
governed jointly by Egypt and Great 
Britain. And Britain isn’t moving 
out. (See news pages and page 8-9.) 

Farouk, who is 31, has been king 
for 15 years. When his father died in 
1936, the shy, slender, quick-witted 
boy was studying at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy in Britain. Then, with 
a private fortune of $50,000,000, a 
yearly income of $400,000 more, four 
huge palaces, plenty of yachts and 
estates, he plunged into a life of 
luxury. 


He divorced his first wife in 1948 
when she failed to have a son (wom- 
en cannot inherit the crown of 
Egypt). Last spring he married 17- 


year-old Narriman Sadek, who had 


been engaged to an Egyptian gov- 
ernment worker. 

Today Farouk is a huge, tubby 
man, and with a reputation as a play- 
boy 
night spots of Europe. Between 
times he works hard at his royal job. 


Egypt has a constitution, but the | 


king has much power. He appoints 
about half the members of the up- 


per house of the -legislature. He ap- | 
points the cabinet ministers. He can | 
to end its ses- | 
sions and go home if it opposes his 


order the legislature 
plans. 

During his reign over 100 agricul- 
tural training centers have been set 
up, loans on easy terms have been 


made available to poor farmers, and | 


steps to improve health are under 
way. But Egypt's many problems of 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease have 
scarcely been touched. 





in the gambling casinos and | 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: President’s secrecy order 
stirs controversy (p. 7). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 4-6)—Senate group proposes ways to improve Gov- 
ernment morals; Pakistan gets new prime minister; Pres- 
ident wants ambassador to Vatican; U. S. ends state of 
war with Germany; baby atom bomb set off; Color TV 
halts to speed defense production; Iran oil case goes to 
World Court; U. N. leaves Flushing Meadow. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES—KENAF: You can’t 
get goods to market unless you have something to carry 
them in. Many farm and industrial products are packed 
in burlap bags. At present burlap is scarce. It is made 
from jute, practically all of which comes from India and 
Pakistan. We've been looking for a substitute. One plant 
that produces rugged fibers like burlap is kenaf. Kenaf 
hasn’t been much use because it cost too much to get 
out of the fibers to make textiles. Recently a machine 
that will do the job cheaply has been made. In Florida, 
the first U.S. commercial crop of kenaf—2,000,000 
pounds of it—was being harvested this month. More has 
been planted in Cuba. Some of Cuba’s crop is raised 
under electric lights. This makes the plant grow tall, 
scientists have found. Home-grown kenaf may even- 
tually free the U.S. from depending on Far Eastern 
jute for sack material. 


JOBS AHEAD FOR CONGRESS: Congress will 
have plenty of problems on its hands when it meets 
again January 8. The lawmakers are expected to take 
up bills for higher taxes, for Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood, for price control changes, for building the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Seaway, and for improving moral 
standards in government (see page 4). The Senate will 
no doubt be asked to ratify the Japanese peace treaty. 
Before Congress adjourned October 20, it finished up 
some of the “unfinished business” we listed in last 
week’s news pages, including the following: 

1. Taxes were raised by $5,691,000,000. Personal in- 
come taxes go up about 11 per cent, effective this 
month. The law is practically the same as the 
bill rejected by the House late in the session and 
sent to a new conference with the Senate. 
Postal rates rise next year. It will cost you 2 cents 
to mail a post card. Special delivery, insured mail, 
and most magazine and newspaper mailing rates 
will be increased. 

About 50,000 postal employees and 1,600,000 other 
Government workers get pay raises. 

The Senate approved nine of President Truman’s 10 
choices as U. S. delegates to the United General 
Assembly in Paris, for the session starting Novem- 
ber 6. A Senate subcommittee voted 3-2 to reject 
the President’s nomination of Dr. Philip C. Jessup. 
The full Senate did not act on Dr. Jessup. The Pres- 
ident promptly gave him a temporary appointment 
to the U. N. delegation. Dr. Jessup’s position as 
ambassador at large was not affected. 

Final appropriation bills brought spending for the 
session to about 91 billion dollars. 
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Map from New York Times 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

EGYPT'S BIG DITCH—Suppose ships of Britain and 
the Western nations couldn’t use the Suez Canal. All 
shipping between Europe and the Far East would have 
to make a 6,000 mile detour around Africa. But Britain 
doesn’t intend to lose control of Suez. In the face of de- 
mands oy Egypt to get out of the canal zone, British 
troops have dug in on a line about 15 miles west of the 
canal. To strengthen the regular garrison (probably 
about 25,000 men) 7,000 additional troops have been 
ordered to the Suez area. Meanwhile Egypt's prime 
minister referred to Britain as “the enemy,” and Mos- 
lem leaders in Egypt called for “holy war” on Britain. 
(see page 8 and news pages Oct. 24.) 


ENDQUOTE: Ex-President Herbert Hoover: “No pub- 
lic man can be a little crooked. There is no such thing 
as a no-man’s-land between honesty and dishonesty.” 
(Turn page to ethics-in-government story.) 





4 
To Do What's Right— 


How can we improve standards 
of conduct in public office? 

A group of Senators have made 
some proposals aimed to accomplish 
this. The Senators, members of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
Committee, spent six months investi- 
gating ethical and moral conditions 
in the Federal Government. Paul H. 
Douglas (D., Ill.) was chairman. 

The subcommittee proposed: 

1. Creation of a special commis- 
sion to give further study to the 
question of Government ethics. This 
commission would have 15 members 
—five named by the President, five 
by the Senate, and five by the House 
of Representatives. 

2. Creation of a, special commis- 
sion to watch over the conduct of 
public officials and to recommend 
punishment when public servants 
were dishonest. Members of this 
commission would be citizens from 
all parts of the country and all walks 
of life. 

3. Changes in the law so that Fed- 
eral Government employees could 
be dismissed if they used their official 
positions to make private profits for 
themselves or their friends or their 
business ‘associates. Under these pro- 
posed laws, public officials could not 
accept gifts from persons seeking 
Government contracts, loans, or oth- 
er favors. Officials could not become 
too intimate socially with persons 
outside the Government with whom 
their departments did business. 
Moreover, a public official could not 
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World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


resign his job and then become a 
paid representative of a private firm 
which seeks favors in the Govern- 
ment office where he was formerly 
employed. 

4. Requirements that all Congress- 
men and other Government em- 
ployees report publicly each year all 
their income above $10,000 a year. 
(President Truman also has sug- 
gested this.) 

Who is to blame for misconduct 
in public office? The Douglas com- 
mittee said that the blame is shared 
by both public officials who accept 
“favors” and private citizens who ask 
for “favors.” The committee gave its 
opinion that moral standards are 
higher today than in many previous 
periods of American history, al- 
though some officials are setting bad 
examples. 

Before the subcommittee’s pro- 
posals go into effect, Congress must 
pass laws carrying them out. 

What's Behind It: The Senate in- 
quiry into ethics and morals grew 
out of a series of investigations. In 
these hearings there was testimony 
that politicians had used their po- 
litical influence to get Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans for 
private businesses; that some state 
and local officials were politically 
tied with gamblers; that some Fed- 
eral tax collectors had not strictly 
enforced tax laws in certain cases 
where persons and firms had given 
the collectors gifts and other per- 
sonal favors. 

Should a man who seeks a Gov- 
ernment loan make a contribution to 
a political campaign fund or buy a 
mink coat for the wife of an official 
who has influence with the loan 
agency? Should an official who is in 
position to approve a favor for a 
citizen accept a ham, a home freezer, 
or a camera from the citizen? Should 
a tax collector accept a special mark- 
down price on a new car from an 
automobile dealer whose tax account 
is being investigated in the collector's 
office? Should a public official help a 


firm get a Government contract and 
in return accept a high-paid job with 
that firm? 

All of these questions were based 
on incidents that were testified to by 
witnesses at recent Congressional in- 
vestigations. 

In many instances, the officials in- 
volved may-do these things and be 
completely within the law. But 
whether it is right and honorable for 
them to do so is the question which 
the Senators have tackled. 

The report also raises some further 
questions. Can we make people be- 
have honorably by passing laws? Or 
is honorable behavior chiefly a mat- 
ter of high character and personal 
integrity among public officials? 

Said . the subcommittee: “The 
standards of the public will be raised 
if leaders in public life practice vig- 
orous integrity. They wili be lowered 
if these leaders are lax in their per- 
sonal or official behavior.” 


Pakistan’s New Leader 


Khwaja Nazimuddin, former gov- 
ernor general of Pakistan (see photo 
facing page), is now prime minister 
of his country. 

He succeeds Liaquat Ali Khan, 
who was assassinated this month (see 
last week's news pages). The new 
prime minister has indicated that he 
will continue Pakistan’s policy of 
friendship with the Western democ- 
racies. A moderate, he opposes the 
Moslem extremists who are clamor- 
ing for a “holy war” with the Repub- 
lic of India for control of Kashmir. 

The people of Pakistan are still 
puzzled by the reasons for the as- 
sassination. It is known that the 
assassin, Said Akbar, was a native of 
neighboring Afghanistan. Afghanis- 
tan denies rumors that he was in the 
pay of the Afghan government. Since 
Said Akbar was instantly killed by 
the crowd after Liaquat’s murder, 
the mystery may never be solved. 

Afghanistan, which borders Pakis- 
tan to the west, has been encourag- 
ing a movement for independence 





among border tribes in northwest 
Pakistan. The tribesmen, known as 
Pathans or Pushtoos, are related to 
the Afghans. The tribesmen are de- 
manding the creation of a free re- 
public of Pushtunistan (see map). 

The assassination of Liaquat Ali 
Khan occurred in the city of Rawal- 
pindi near the proposed Pushtunistan 
area. 

Because of the open support given 
by the Afghan government to the 
Pushtunistan independence move- 
ment, relations between the two 
Moslem nations—Pakistan and Afg- 
hanistan—have been strained. The 
proposed Pushtunistan would in- 
clude the Khyber Pass region, an 
ancient invasion route to Pakistan 
and India. 

It was fortunate for world peace 
that the assassin was not a Hindu. 
That might have aroused fanatical 
Moslem groups in Pakistan who 
have been demanding war on India. 

Kashmir is claimed by both India 
and Pakistan. They fought a brief 
war over the territory in 1948. The 
United Nations succeeded in bring- 
ing about a cease-fire. 

On October 16, the U. N. mediator 
in Kashmir, Dr. Frank Graham, re- 
ported to the Security Council his 
failure to arrange peace terms. He 
asked to be given six more weeks 
for negotiation with both sides. 

India and Pakistan agreed a long 
time ago that the future of Kashmir 
should be decided by vote by the 
people of Kashmir. Both India and 
Pakistan refused to withdraw their 
troops from the disputed territory. 
Nor would either go ahead with a 
vote while the other’s troops were 
stationed in Kashmir. , 

Last month, in the part of Kashmir 
occupied by India, a constituent as- 
sembly was elected to set up a gov- 
ernment for the area. The election 
was won by followers of Sheikh Ab- 
dullah, head of the India-backed 
government of the region (see photo). 
Most opposition groups refused to 
take part in the election. The con- 
stituent assembly was scheduled to 
start sessions October 31. 


Clark To Vatican? 


President Truman stirred up a 
controversy by nominating General 
Mark Clark to be the first U. S$. Am- 
bassador to Vatican City. This came 
as a surprise on the last day before 
Congress adjourned last month. 

At the same time .the President 


asked for a special law to allaw Gen- 
eral Clark to become an ambassador. 
A law passed in 1870 bars military 
men on active duty from holding ci- 
vilian jobs. General Clark said he 
would not accept a diplomatic post 
unless he could stay in the Army. If 
he retires from the service, he loses 
his pension and also any opportunity 
of advancing to chief of staff. 

Congress adjourned last month 
without acting either on the nomi- 
nation or on the proposed special 
law. Nominations of ambassadors 
must be approved by the Senate. 
Congress will not be in session again 
until January 8. 

General Clark is 55 and an Episco- 
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palian. He is Chief of the Army Field 
Forces. He was General Eisenhow- 
er’s deputy commander in chief for 
the invasion of North Africa. Later 
he organized and trained the Fifth 
Army, which he led in the invasion 
of Italy. 

What's Behind It: Some Protestant 
ministers and some Congressmen 
have protested the Clark appoint- 
ment. They claim that sending an 
ambassador to the Vatican would be 
a violation of the American belief in 
separation of church and state. The 
Protestant ministers contend that the 
Vatican is a church institution rather 
than a political state. They say it is 
improper for the U. S. to have diplo- 


Leaders in Kashmir and Pakistan 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH 
Premier of Kashmir govern- 
ment backed by India 


KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN 


Succeeded Liaquat Ali Khan Ss ded Nazimuddin as 
as Pakistan prime minister 


Wide World photos 
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Pakistan governor-general 
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Heavy broken line marks U. N. truce line in Kashmir. Republic of India holds 
area south and east of truce line, Pakistan and rebel Moslem tribes hold rest. 
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matic relations with a church or- 
ganization. 

President Truman has indicated 
that he wants to resume formal dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican 
in order to work closely with the 
Catholic world in opposing commu- 
nism. The Vatican has a highly effec- 
tive intelligence service. Word comes 
regularly to it of happenings behind 
the Iron Curtain. Similar reports are 
not available from other U. S. diplo- 
matic sources. 

Vatican City (area, 108.7 acres) in 
Rome, Italy, is ruled by the Pope. 
The Pope also is the head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Thirty-eight 
other countries have diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at the Vatican. In Wash- 
ington there is an Apostolic Dele- 
gate, appointed by the Pope. This 
Delegate deals largely with affairs 
of the Church. 

From 1848 to 1868 the United 
States had diplomatic representatives 
at the Vatican. The last of these re- 
signed January 1, 1868, after Con- 
gress cut off funds for diplomatic 
ties to the Vatican. 

In 1939, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent Myron C. Taylor, an 
Episcopalian, to Vatican City as 
his personal representative. Taylor 
served in a similar capacity at Presi- 


dent Truman’s request until early 
last year. Taylor's job was to work 
with the Pope, first, in an effort to 
prevent World War II, then on prob- 
lems involving refugees and war re- 
lief, finally on the Pope’s efforts to 
make peace more secure after the 
war. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


WAR WITH GERMANY is over, as 
far as the United States is concerned. 
Last month (nearly 10 years after 
Congress voted a declaration of war 
on Nazi Germany) President Truman 
signed a Congressional resolution 
ending the war. This means that 
Germans are now free to do business 
in the U. S., to travel here, and to 
have diplomatic relations with the 


U. S. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS were tested 
last week in both the United States 
and Russia. In Nevada, the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission fired a 
“baby” atomic weapon, probably de- 
signed for use against land armies. 
Russia set off its third atomic ex- 
plosion, Government officials an- 
nounced. 


COLOR TV won't be in the home 
for some time yet. Defense Mobilizer 


Charles E. Wilson asked a halt in 
color TV work because of a short- 
age of electronics engineers and 
equipment. CBS stopped color tele- 
casts because there aren’t enough 
receivers to make the telecasts 
worthwhile. 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Identify (on separate sheet of 
paper): Paul H. Douglas, Khwaja Na- 
zimuddin, Sheikh Abdullah, Mohammed 
Ghulam, Mark Clark. 

2. The Pathans live principally in 
(India; Kashmir; Pakistan). The Path- 
ans want a nation of their own, which 
they call (Afghanistan; Pushtunistan; 
Hindustan). 

3. One proposal of the ethics sub- 
committee of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee for improving moral standards in 
government is 


PA 











4. Vatican City is located in 
Its ruler is . President 
Truman has proposed to send a diplo- 
mat, with the rank of__.__== ES 
to Vatican City. 

5. This month the U. S. ended its 
state of war with one of our enemies of 


World War II 











United Nations News (e) 





Good-bye, Flushing 


The United Nations said good-bye 
this month to Flushing Meadow. A 
building there, owned by the city of 
New York, had been a temporary 
home of the U. N. since 1946. Most 
of the Ceneral Assembly sessions of 
the past five years were held there. 

The 1951 session of the Assembly 
is being held in Paris. It is scheduled 
to open on November 6. Future ses- 
sions, it is expected, will be held at 
the U. N. permanent headquarters 
in New York. 


Job for World Court 


The dispute over Iran’s oil na- 
tionalization was referred to the 
U. N. Security Council this month. 
The Security Council passed the 
problem to the World Court. 

The Security Council debated the 


question for five days. Iran’s prime 
minister, Mohammed Mossadegh, in- 
sisted that the oil issue was a do- 
mestic matter and none of the U. N.’s 
business. Great Britain maintained 
that Iran’s actions were a threat to 
peace and therefore a question for 
the Council. The British government 
owns a majority of the stock in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which 
has been ousted from Iran. 

Several resolutions were proposed 
but none received a majority vote. 

The Council voted to delay de- 
bate until the World Court rules 
whether the Council has a right to 
deal with the dispute. 


Truce Talk Plan 


Full-scale peace talks in Korea— 
the first since Aug. 22—started last 
week in a tent-village near Panmun- 
jom, between U. N. and Communist 


lines. Truce discussions began after 
both sides approved an agreement 
to protect the truce area from at- 
tack by either side. 

It was agreed: (a) that an area of 
three miles in every direction from 
Kaesong, the Red truce headquar- 
ters, and Munsan, the U. N. truce 
headquarters, should be a neutral 
zone; (b) that an area of 1,000 
yards around Panmunjom, the new 
site for negotiations, should be a 
neutral zone, with small groups of 
troops from both sides stationed 
there to keep order; and (c) a cor- 
ridor, free froni attack, should be 
maintained between Panmunjom and 
the two headquarters. 


Korea 


On the battlefront, U. N. infan- 
trymen edged closer to Kumsong, 
important Communist supply base. 
It is believed that the Reds have 
abandoned the base and moved out 
most of their supplies. On October 
23, Allied tanks roamed Kumsong’s 
empty streets for four hours hunting 
the enemy, but found none. 





WwW 


Shhh! It’s a bist 


When does news become 
military information for the enemy? 


E Americans believe in freedom 

of the press. 

We also believe that our country 
must be protected from its enemies. 

Where do these two beliefs clash? 

We know that they do sometimes 
clash. In war time our Government 
(like practically all other govern- 
ments) watches over what news- 
papers and magazines print. During 
World War II, for example, the 
press voluntarily agreed not to print 
stories which, in the opinion of 
Government censors, might give 
away our war plans. Our war cor- 
respondents in Korea cannot send 
articles to their newspapers until 
military censors have approved the 
stories. 

Even in peace time, we don’t want 
to tell the’ world everything about 
our weapons and armed forces and 
our dealings with other countries. 
This information, might be useful to 
the enemy in some future war. For 
this reason the State Department 
and Defense Department have the 
right to decide whether their docu- 
ments should be made _ public. 


“Classified” Documents 

If the department decides a docu- 
ment should not be made public, it 
is “classified.” There are four classi- 
fications. (1) “Restricted” material 
is information that should not be 
published but is not especially im- 
portant; often such documents are 
shown to newspapermen, provided 
they do not publish the details; (2) 
“Confidential” documents are more 
important and are for the use of 
fewer persons; (3). “Secret” docu- 
ments are reserved for even fewer 
readers; (4) “Top Secret” docu- 
ments have a list of names attached 
and only persons on the list may see 
the document. 

Last month President Truman 
issued a controversial order. He told 
{LL Government agencies to “clas- 
sify” any papers that contained 
“security information,” such as facts 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 


that would help “potential enemies.” 

The order was drawn up by the 
National Security Council. This is 
the top Government body in U.S. 
military and diplomatic planning. 

The President and National Se- 
curity Council said, in effect: 

“War today is ‘total war.’ Many 
kinds of information that in former 
days had no military value now help 
the enemy. If the enemy has the 
plans of a defense factory, he may 
be able to bomb or sabotage it. If 
he knows the kind of weapons we're 
working on— guided missiles, let's 
say—he knows that he must speed 
up his defenses against that kind 
of weapon. Many documents with 
information about important matters 
of this kind have to be handled by 
non-defense agencies such as the 
Commerce or Interior Departments. 
We must not let war secrets leak 
out through these agencies.” 
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Many newspapers and _ public 
officials disapproved of the Presi- 
dent’s order. They stated their posi- 
tion this way: 

“Of course, our military secrets 
should not be published. But what 
is a ‘military secret’? Is it anything 
a Government official doesn’t want 
in the papers—information that 
would show up his mistakes, for 
instance? Some bureaucrats will 
abuse their power to ‘classify’ docu- 
ments. Others are unfamiliar with 
military matters—and the President's 
order is very vague as to what 
‘security information’ is. For fear of 
being punished for accidentally re- 
vealing a secret, Government agen- 
cies will tend to ‘classify’ too much 
information.” 

The President told Government 
officials: “These regulations . . . 


must not be used to withhold non- 


security information or to cover up 
mistakes by any official or employee 
of the Government.” 

On the other side, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette summed up: “A good 
rule of thumb for a democracy . . « 
is that it is better to err on the side 
of freedom than on that of suppres- 
sion. 


What do YOU think? 


Talburt for Scripps Howard 


Let’s Have No Blackouts Herel 
Bet does the importance of keeping the public informed outweigh 
possible harm that may come from disclosing vital information? 
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The Restless 
Middle East 


Weak link in the free world’s defense chain 


AHLE, in east-central Lebanon, 
has rolled out the welcome mat 
for Uncle Sam. The other day the 
“city fathers” put up a sign in the 
heart of town with the Lebanese 
colors on one side and the U. S. 
} colors on the other. They rented 
) quarters for a “Zahle American 
* Center” and invited the U.S. Infor- 
) mation Services to run it and tell 
America’s story to the people round 
) about. 

We don’t get that kind of a wel- 
} come in some other Middle Eastern 
© countries. Syria refused our offer of 
' Point Four aid to help develop her 
} resources. The U. S. has over $600,- 
000 to use for free university train- 
fing of Arabs selected by their 
‘governments. Most of the govern- 
* ments aren't interested. Many of the 
Middle Eastern people seem to think 
that the U. S. is trying to get control 

of their countries. 

If there’s another great war, many 
observers think it could start in the 
Middle East (southwest Asia and 
northeast Africa ). 

This region has the world’s great- 
est oil reserves. It is the ancient 
invasion route between Asia and 
Europe and Africa. It’s a world 
crossroads of trade—especially the 
free world’s sea trade between 
Western Europe and the Far East. 
And most of the Middle Eastern 
countries—backward farming areas, 
seething with unrest, young and in- 
experienced as nations—are too weak 
to defend themselves from an ag- 
gressor. What are the causes of the 
Middle East’s unrest? 


Old vs. New 

For hundreds of years the Middle 
Eastern countries were out of touch 
with Europe and the rest of the 
world. In recent years Middle 
Eastern nations awoke to the fact 


TEEN-AGE KING Feisal of 
traq, 16 (left), is at Har- 
row School in England. 


that in industry, farming, wealth, 
military power, and other ways they 
lag behind the Western nations. 
Some Middle Eastern leaders want 
to modernize their countries in a 
hurry. Others are opposed to any 
change, for fear they'll lose ancient 
privileges. For instance, several 
Middle Eastern countries have 
begun programs to make land avail- 
able to poor farmers. But landlords 
—who are powerful in the govern- 
ment—often try to block these pro- 
grams. 


Arabs vs. Israel 

When Jews began to immigrate 
to Palestine in large numbers, many 
Arabs feared they were being pushed 
out of their lands. In 1948 Jewish 
leaders set up the new nation of 
Israel (see page 11). The Arab 
League (see next page) declared 
war. Israel defended itself success- 
fully and the U. N. arranged a truce 
in 1949. But there is still no peace. 
Armed men patrol Israel's frontiers 
and occasionally there are skir- 
mishes. Israel’s big oil refinery at 
Haifa is nearly idle. Iraq shut off the 
pipeline from Iraq’s oil fields, and 
Egypt prevents tankers from bring- 
ing oil to Haifa through the Suez 
Canal. “About 850,000 Arabs fled 
from Israel during the Israel-Arab 
war. Israel] take them back 
and the Arab countries say they 
can’t support them. 


won't 


Nationalists vs. Britain 


Britain’s “lifeline of trade” runs 
through the Middle East. The 


Le els 
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British have vast oil properties there. 
Until recent years, Britain con- 
trolled the governments of some of 
the Arab states. The Arab leaders 
want to be free of foreign influences. 
This spirit of nationalism has led to 
mob violence against foreigners in 
some Middle Eastern countries. Iran 
has taken over the British-owned 
oil industry in Iran; Egypt has told 
Britain to get out of Suez and Sudan; 
Iraq warits to change the treaty that 
allows Britain to keep military bases 
in Iraq. (See news pages, Oct. 17, 24, 
31.) 


Terrorists vs. Governments 


During 1951 assassins. have slain 
leaders of four Moslem nations 
(WW. Oct. 24, p.4). The killings had 
this in common: all were the work 
of fanatical political groups hoping 
to win their aims by wiping out 
their opponents. This “government 
by murder” is a great setback to 
democracy in the Middle East. 


Arab States vs. One Another 

Plans for Jordan-Iraq or Jordan- 
Syria union have been talked about 
for some time. Egypt is opposed, for 
fear the new combined state would 
replace Egypt as unofficial leader of 
the Arab League. 


East vs. West 

Over all other tensions hangs the 
“cold war.” None of the Middle East 
governments are pro-Communist. 
But their distrust of Britain (and the 
U. S.) keeps them from joining in 
the Western defense system. 





MOST WESTERNIZED, small- 
est in area, highest in liter- 
acy rate of Arab states is 
Lebanon. Lebanon is the only 
Arab state with more Chris- 
tians than Moslems. France 
ruled Lebanon and Syria 
from 1920 until indepen- 
dence in 1944. Syria and 
lebanon are the only re- 
publics in Arab League. Le- 
banon’s area is 4,000 sq. 
mi., population is 1,200,000. 


BEST ARMY among Arab 
states is probably Jordan's 
Frontier Force and Arab Le- 
gion—kept going by an an- 
nual British subsidy. Jordan 
annexed Arab part of Pa- 
lestine in Arab-lsrael war, 
more than doubling Jordan‘s 
population. Only Arab state 
not in U. N. Area, 34,750 
sq. mi., pop. 1,000,000. 


- 

LARGEST IN POPULATION 
(20,000,000), Egypt is usu- 
ally leader in Arab League 
offairs. Desert, except for 
Nile valley, where men set- 
tled as farmers at least 6,000 
years ago. Capital, Cairo, 
is world’s 18th largest city 
(1,312,000 people). Britain 
controlled Egypt until 1922. 
Egypt's crea, 386,000 sq. mi. 





N the “land bridge” that connects 

Asia and Africa are the seven 
nations of the Arab League. The vast 
majority of their 40,000,000 people are 
Moslems. Most of them speak the holy 
language of Islam-Arabic. They are 
mostly poor farmers. Their lands 
(covering an area a third as large as 
the United States) get little rain 
(Egypt, Jordan, Arabia are largely 
deserts). Most of the region was under 
foreign control (by Turkey, later by 
Britain and France) until the past few 
years. Now the Arab nations are in- 
dependent. In 1945 they banded to- 
gether to form the Arab 
Through the League, the Arab natigf 
try to settle their quarrels wit 





SAUDI ARABIA 








LEAST KNOWN, farthest 





MOST MIXED in race and 
teligion is probably Syria. 
The people are mostly Arabs, 
but there are also Turks, 
Kurds, Circassians, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Persians. 
Eighty-five per cent are Mos- 
lems (six sects). Most of the 
rest are Christians of a dozen 
sects. Syria has customs union 
with Lebanon; Beirut is 
chief port. Area 66,046 sq. 
mi. Population 3,400,000. 


LARGEST IN AREA of Arab 





King fbn Saud $100,000,000 
@ year; (2) the Moslem holy. 
cities, Mecca and Medina, 
visited by 150,000 Moslems a 
year. Population, 6,500,000, 
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The 
THRICE -HOLY LAND 


Palestine: Sacred to three religions 
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“Palestine” includes Israel, Jordan west 
of the Jordan River, and the coastal 
strip near Gaza (held by Egypt). 


N the things of this world, 

Palestine doesn’t amount to 
much. It is a dry, barren land with 
poor soil. It’s only about as large as 
Vermont. It has never been a center 
of world power. It isn’t even a 
nation (it is divided between Israel 
and Jordan). 

But Palestine is rich, in its own 
way. Many people all over the 
world—people of three major reli- 
gions—look to Palestine as the Holy 
Land. 

Imagine that you are visiting the 
holiest shrines in Palestine’s holiest 
city—Jerusalem. You overhear three 
conversations: 


THE PROMISED LAND 

Scene: in a Jewish synagogue, in 
the New City of Jerusalem (which 
is in Israel). 

Boy: Tell me again the story of 
our people. 

Rassi: My son, ages ago our fore- 
fathers were wandering tribes of the 
desert. The great prophet Moses led 
us here to Palestine, the land which 
God promised to us. Our great kings, 
David and Solomon, built a rich and 
mighty nation. That was nearly 3,000 
years ago. Here in Jerusalem, Solo- 
mon built the splendid Temple, 
center of worship for all of cur 
people. 

But alas! Civil wars and foreign 
conquerors overthrew the nation 
and scattered our people. Nothing 
remains of the Temple but the stones 
of the Wailing Wall. We Jews were 
exiles in strange lands—often robbed 
and beaten, ridiculed and persecuted 
for our religion. But we kept the 
faith and remembered the land of 
our forefathers. Do you know the 
prayer? 

Boy: “If I forget thee, O Jeru- 


salem, let my right hand forget its 
cunning.” 

Rassi: Yes, and half a century ago 
there arose a leader, Theodor Herzl. 
He founded Zionism—the movement 
to bring the Jews home to Palestine. 
Turkey then ruled Palestine. In 
World War I Turkey was Britain’s 
enemy. Britain, to win favor among 
Jews, said she favored a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. And after the 
war, when Britain controlled Pales- 
tine, hundreds of thousands of Jews 
emigrated to the Holy Land. More 
Jews fled there after World War II. 
Finally, Britain tried to stop the 
immigration — but still our people 
came. When Britain gave up her 
rule over Palestine in 1948, we had 
to fight the Arabs. But at last, after 
2,000 years of wandering and suffer- 
ing, we have a homeland of our own. 

Boy: Israel! 


SHRINE OF MOHAMMED 


Scene: in the Moslem Mosque, the 
Dome of the Rock,-in the Old City 
of Jerusalem (held by Jordan). 

Boy: Is it true that our great 
prophet, Mohammed, ascended into 
heaven from this very spot? 

Mutiau: So we have been told 
by our wise men. Thirteen hun- 
dred years ago, long after most of 
the Jews had been driven out of 
Palestine, the conquering armies of 
Islam marched in. On the site of 
Solomon’s Temple, our forefathers 
built this beautiful mosque. Jeru- 
salem, after Mecca and Medina in 
Arabia, is the holiest city of our 
religion. 

Boy: And now part of it has been 
taken from us by the Jews. 

Mutiau: That is true. For hun- 
dreds of years our people tended 
their flocks_on these hills. The Turks 
were our rulers for a long time. In 
World War I we Arabs fought with 
the British to drive out the Turks. 
But what happened? The British 
let Jews move into our land. Now 
the Jews have taken most of Pales- 
tine. My son, we do not forgive this. 

a oe 7 
WHERE JESUS LIVED 

Scene: in the Church of the Holy 
SepuJchre, the chief Christian shrine 
in the Old City of Jerusalem. 

Boy: Father, we Arab Christians 
may be few in numbers. But we are 
guardians of one of the greatest 
churches in Christendom! 

(Continued on page 18) 





Building a New Nation: ISRAEL 


HEY were probably the happiest 
passengers that ever rode in an 
airplane! 

During the eight-hour, non-stop 
flight, they joked and sang. When 
the planes landed, they hugged each 
other and danced in the aisle. When 
they stepped off, they chanted a joy- 


ous prayer of thanks. Some fell to 


the earth and kissed it. 

This was “Operation Magic Car- 
pet”—the biggest passenger airlift in 
history. The passengers were 45,000 
Jews, transported to Israel from 
Yemen in Arabia. The Yemenite Jews 
had lived in poverty and isolation 
for 2,000 years. Now they had “come 
home” to the new Jewish nation in 
Palestine. 

Israel’s government sponsored the 
“Magic Carpet.” American planes 
and pilots carried it out. Americans 
of Jewish faith helped pay for it with 
cash gifts. The 18-month-long airlift 
ended last fall. 

Since Israel’s birth in 1948, seven 
hundred thousand Jews have gone 
to Israel from all over the world. Six 
hundred thousand more are expected 
by 1954. 


GROWING BY IMMIGRATION 


Immigration has nearly doubled 
Israel’s population since 1948. Today 
85 per cent of the nation’s 1,600,000 
people are Jews. They represent 
more than 60 different nationalities. 

Immigration—“the in-gathering of 
the exiles’—goes on. In 1950 Israel’s 
parliament passed the “Law of the 
Return.” It gives every Jew in the 
world the right to go to and live in 
Israel. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
(see “Newsmakers,” p. 2) compares 


Last spring the Israeli navy paid its first 
visit to the United States. The men of 
the two Israeli warships represented 
more than 30 different nationalities. 
Able Seaman Amos Dank of Haifa (in 
photo) is a “Sabra,” as native-born 
Palestinians are called. His hatband says, 
in Hebrew, “Army Defense Israel.” (In 
Israel all military services, including 
the navy, are considered part of the 
army.) Note Israeli flag with Star of 
David. Photo was taken in New York 
City. —Wide World 





Israel to a lifeboat that is rescuing 
the Jews from centuries of persecu- 
tion and exile. “No politicians here 
[in Israel] will ever dare suggest we 
close the boat—no matter how full 
we get,” says Ben-Gurion. 

The United States used to be called 
the “melting pot,” because so many 
immigrants came to the U. S. and 
were Americanized. Many of these 
immigrants differed in background 
and customs from other Americans. 
But Israel’s immigrants differ from 
one another even more. They range 
from highly educated European 
scholars and artists, to Yemenite 
Jews who slept under the bed until 
they were shown how to sleep in it. 
Looking over the great assortment of 
peoples in the new nation, Ben- 
Gurion once remarked: “Israe] isn’t 
a melting pot; it’s a pressure cooker.” 

Fitting all these newcomers into 
Israel isn’t easy. Here are Israel's 
biggest problems: 


FOOD 

Israel (8,100 square miles) is only 
a little bigger than New Jersey. The 
southern half of the land (the sandy 
Negev) gets about as much rain as 
semi-desert New Mexico. The Israeli 
have increased food production 80 
per cent since Israel was born. They 
have planted trees until they have six 
times as much forest as they had in 
1945. Last year alone they added 
40,000 acres of irrigated farms. 

But experts say there just isn’t 
water enough to develop more than 
two thirds of Israel for farming. 
Food is rationed. Meat is scarce. 
Milk is reserved for the young. (See 
page 12 for one way in whigh Israel 
tries to meet its food problem. ) 
SHELTER 

Tens of thousands of Israel's new- 
comers are living in tents and tin 
huts. From 1949 to 1950 the rate of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ISRAEL-ARAB Unit 


The Land of 
ISRAEL 


Blooms Again 





An immigrant boy’s story 


of life on a community farm 


ROBABLY you boys and girls in 
America have never seen a com- 
munity farm, like the one I live on. 
We have than 200 of these 
farms in Israel. We also have many 
farms owned and run by single fam- 


more 


ilies. 

In my farm village families do not 
live in their own homes. The grown- 
ups have rooms in large buildings 
and they all eat together in the com- 
munity dining hall. There is a nurs- 
fery for very young children. The 
older boys and girls have rooms in 
the “children’s house” and eat there, 
too. When we're 16 we leave the 
children’s house and become full- 
time workers in the settlement. Now 
that I’m 13 I am already allowed 
to spend part of the day working in 
the fields. 

My name is David Ben Yaacov. I 
am one of the “old-timers” in Israel 
—although I wasn’t born here. More 
than half the people of my country 
have come here since my parents 
arrived, about 12 years ago. 

My father was once a merchant in 
Poland. It wasn’t much fun to be a 
Jew in central Europe. People were 
always blaming the Jews for their 
troubles. They often made the Jews 
live cooped up in a special part of 
the city called a ghetto, which was 
crowded and uncomfortable. Some- 
times mobs attacked and even killed 
Jews. 

But our family was lucky! We got 
away just in time, in 1939—the very 
year that the Nazi Germans invaded 
Poland and World War II began. 
During the war 6,000,000 Jews— 
three fourths of the Jews in Europe 
-were killed. Those who were left, 
and Jews in many other lands, have 
been flocking to Israel since the war 


ended. These new immigrants are 
becoming pioneers, just as my par- 
ents were 12 years ago. 

My father has told me how he 
joined a small group that wanted to 
settle a community farm. The land 
they bought—where I live now—is 
near the coast, between Haifa and 
Tel Aviv. At first we all lived in 
tents. 

Before crops could be planted, the 
men (with the women’s help) had 
to clear away sand dunes and dig 
wells and irrigation ditches to bring 
water to the dry, hot land. Only in 
winter doés Israel get much rain. 

They built a community farm 
because they believed they could im- 
prove the land more quickly than 
if each family worked alone. In our 
village we share the work. Everyone 
has certain jobs. The grownups 
share the work of raising crops, tend- 
ing the animals, repairing machin- 
ery, cleaning, preparing the food, 
and planning for the future. 


LANGUAGE IS HEBREW 

While our parents are busy with 
their work, we children go to school. 
We study in Hebrew. This was the 
language of the Jewish people in 
ancient times, and it is the language 
that most people speak in Israel to- 
day. 

Science and agriculture are our 
most important school subjects. We 
are eager to know how to improve 
the soil and grow crops by the most 
modern methods. 

We spend our time with our par- 
ents in the evenings and on holidays 
and any other time that they are not 
at work. 

Our settlement has done pretty 
well. We raise enough to feed our- 


Photo trom the film “‘Building a Nation (Israel)"’ 


David (left) chats with an Arab boy his own age. David 
and his family came to their present home twelve years ago. 


selves and have a good supply of 
milk, chickens, and eggs to sell in 
the cities. You should see our fine 
orange grove, watered with big 
sprayers! We pack the oranges and 
send them to our biggest seaport, 
Haifa. Many of our country’s oranges 
go abroad, especially to Europe and 
North Africa. 

We use the money from our crops 
to buy farm machinery and other 
materials to improve our settlement. 
As we go along, we put up new 
buildings. The first buildings were 
of wood, but we are replacing them 
with concrete ones. Besides our liv- 
ing and dining quarters and farm 
buildings, we have a machine shop, 
laundry, bakery, dispensary, water 
tower, library, music room, and 
school. 

For many centuries most of Israel 
was a rocky desert. The Arabs who 
lived here grew a little wheat and 
barley and some olives, or pastured 
sheep and goats on the scrubby 
grass. 

We Jews are transforming this 
ancient land! We have -built roads, 
planted orchards, set out vineyards 
on the barren hills, and brought wa- 
ter to the dry soil. We are draining 
the swamps in northern Galilee, to 
use the rich bottom lands for crops. 
The water is drawn off into ponds 
that are stocked with fish—another 
new “crop” for our people. We have 
many mouths to feed in our growing 
nation. 

Much of our dry and barren land 
is in bloom again. But it will take 
many more years to finish the build- 
ing of our new nation. 

David's story is based on the sound motion 


picture, “Building o Nation (Israel),” one of The 
Earth and Its People series, United World Films, 








Workbook Page for the Special Unit on Israel and Arab League 


(If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the follow- 
ing scoring is suggested: |—4 points for each question; Il—4 points each; 
Ill—6 points each; 1V—3 points each. Total: 100 points.) 
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1. READING THE GRAPH 


Basing your answer solely on information in the 
graph, write T or F if the statement is true or false. 
Write NS if there is no evidence in the graph to show 
whether the statement is true or false. 


. By 1953, the population of Israel is expected to 
reach about two million. 

2. After 1953, Israel will begin to limit the number 
of immigrants into the country. 

. The Jewish population of Israel in 1953 is ex- 
pected to be more than double the Jewish popu- 
lation of 1948. 

. The Arab population in Israel is growing as fast 
as the Jewish population. 


. By 1953, Israel will have solved the housing 


shortage which is a major problem today. 

. The present population of Israel is 1,100,000. 

. The statistics in the graph for the years 1952-1953 
are estimates rather than exact figures. 

. There are now more than six times more Jews 
than Arabs in Israel. 


il, WHAT’S YOUR CHOICE? 


Place the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. 

__1. Each of the following is a major problem facing 
the people of Israel except: (a) providing ade- 
quate water supply for farm crops; (b) building 
housing for new immigrants; (c) getting enough 
people to do the nation’s work. 

__2. The statement which best describes Israel's 
housing situation today is: (a) housing is still a 
major problem; (b) all immigrants now have 


permanent homes of their own; (c) the housing 
shortage will be definitely solved this year. 

3. Compared with other Middle Eastern countries: 
(a) Israel is making the most progress in building 
industries; (b) Israel has the most resources of 
oil; (c) Israel is largest in area. 

. Which is not included in Israel's program of 
national development? (a) asking the people to 
get along with fewer goods; (b) borrowing money 
from abroad; (c) reducing exports. 

. Which is correct? (a) Egypt has limited the 
movement of ships to Israel via the Suez Canal; 
(b) Israel has placed no limits on Arab immigra- 
tion into Israel; (c) most Arab nations are friendly 
with Israel. 


lil. TENSION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Fill in the blanks. 
1. One important cause of tension between the Arabs 


and Israel is . 
2. One reason why Britain resists Egypt’s demand 





to leave the Suez region is 7 
3. The assassination of government leaders in the 





Middle East is a setback to democracy because 





4. Unrest in the Middle East is a danger to world 


peace because 
5. One cause of unrest within the Arab states is 








IV. THRICE HOLY LAND 


Write the letter J if you would expect each of the 
following statements about Palestine to be made by 
a person of the Jewish religion; M, by a Moslem; C, by © 
a Christian. 


__l. “The great prophet, Moses, led us here to Pales- 
tine.” 

2. “Our prophet, Mohammed, ascended into heaven 
here.” 

— 3. “In this land our Lord Jesus lived and worked.” 

4. “Jerusalem, after Mecca and Medina, is our 
holiest city.” 

—5. “The Temple, center of our worship, stood in 
Jerusalem.” 

__6. “This is a Holy Land of our religion.” 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

In your opinion, what steps should be taken to ease 
the tension between the nations of the Middle East and 
the Western nations? 

(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 





Politics for 
Teen-agers 


“0 THE polls! The elections are 
coming!” 

The people of Pearl River, N. Y., 
gasped in amazement as “Pauline 
Revere” galloped through the town 
last fall. Banners streaming behind 
her said: “The Youth of Pearl River 
Urge You to Vote.” 

“Pauline” was a girl from Pear] 
River High School. She was taking 
part in the school’s “get out the vote” 
campaign. As she clattered through 
the streets on horseback, fellow stu- 
dents (on foot) passed out handbills 
printed by the school printing shop. 
Nearly every Pearl River citizen got 
one, and read the urgent message: 
“It’s election time. Please vote!” 


Election Day Jobs 


Last year Pear] River seniors gave 
up their Election Day school holiday. 


All day they helped Democratic and 
Republican party workers get the 
voters to the polls. They ran errands, 
carried and “baby-sat” 
while mothers came out to vote. 
Some of the students helped add up 
the returns at party headquarters. 
This week the school is busy with 
a new campaign. Pearl River high 
schoolers are getting in touch with 


messages, 


the 1947 graduates of their school. 
Nearly all are 21 years old now and 
eligible to vote—most of them for the 
first time. The teen-agers want to 
make sure that the “old grads” cast 
that ballot next week 

A few months ago Pearl River 
High received a framed copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. It was 
presented by the American Heritage 
Foundation, a non-profit educational 
organization which aims to develop 
good citizenship. The Foundation 
made this award after judging that 
Pearl] River had done the best job of 
any high school in the nation in 
developing interest in voting. 

Non-voting has increased in recent 
years. In 1896, 83 per cent of the 
eligible voters cast their ballots. By 
1948 the percentage had dropped to 
51 per cent. 

Next Tuesday, November 6, is 
Election Day. Teen-agers can’t vote 
(except in Georgia—see photo). But 
they can help make democracy work 
by getting adults to the polls. 

Oak Ridge Teen-energy 

Teen-agers do it at Pearl River— 
and at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, home 
of atomic energy. Oak Ridge has 


Acme photo 


If you live in Georgia, you can vote when you're 18 years old—like these 
three high school girls who are shown reporting at the polls in Atlanta. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 
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teen-energy, too. Last spring the 
freshman class in social living at Jef- 
ferson Junior High studied non- 
voting. Kenneth Tidwell, one of the 
students, said: “What a howl a citi- 
zen would raise if his vote were 
taken from him! And yet plenty of 
people in Oak Ridge don’t pay any 
attention to voting.” 

Why? The high schoolers decided 
to find out. They picked a section of 
Oak Ridge with 250 eligible voters. 
They went from door to door asking: 
“Should a good citizen vote? Do you 
vote? Why are you (or aren’t you) 
interested in voting?” 

Most of those interviewed thought 
that all Americans ought to vote. But 
over half admitted that they them- 
selves failed to vote. They agreed 
that they weren’t good citizens when 
they failed to go to the polls. 

A local newspaper published the 
teen-agers’ report. The newspaper 
said: “The youth of today may solve 
the problem of the non-voter to- 
morrow.” 


Minneapolis Project 


On Columbus Day last year Edina- 
Morningside High Schgol in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, went into action. 
The 11th grade social studies class 
passed out 3,000 handbills, urging 
citizens to register for voting. 


An Indiana Campaign 

During election week last year, 
nearly 300 teen-agers of Hibbard 
Junior High in Richmond, Indiana, 
staged a “get out the vote” drive. 
They called at every home, office, 
and factory in the 152 blocks of the 
school district. They urged voters to 
go to the polls. Many citizens wrote 
to the school student council, prais- 
ing the campaign. 

How about your school? You, too, 
can join the “get out the vote” move- 
ment. Do it next week! Or start 
making plans now for 1952—the year 
of the next Presidential election. 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 17. 





Q. When I am 
away from the 
girl whom I like, 
I can talk and say 
a lot of nice 
things about her, 
but when I’m 
around her I can't 
find anything to 

Guy Weed say to her. How 
can I cure myself of this shyness? 


A. Of course a girl likes to be told 
that a boy thinks she’s nice, but it 
isn’t absolutely necessary! If you tell 
other people, especially her friends, 
she’s bound to hear those “nice 
things about her” sooner or later. 
Meanwhile your actions are speaking 
(maybe even shouting) for you! 

Keeping conversation rolling is a 
challenge to most boys and girls. 
They feel so “special” with each 
other that the usual things to. talk 
about somehow seem too ordinary. 
Ordinary subjects (movies, radio 
programs, pet peeves, food prefer- 
ences) of conversation help you to 
discover whether or not you both 
like the same things and whether you 


have common interests. Don’t be 
afraid of these subjects or of silences 
either. When nothing has been said 
for a while, either of you can break 
the silence. No apology is needed. 
You do not have to say anything 
about how dull a companion you are 
and how you can’t think of anything 
to say. Better to say nothing for a 
moment, and then break the silence 
with a little smile and a nice com- 
ment on how you are enjoying the 
evening. 
Eventually most girls become dis- 
trustful of overly flattering com- 
ments about the way they look or act 
and are likely to label such talk a 
“line.” If a boy notices a girl’s new 
blouse or tells her she’s looking 
pretty, she’s more likely to believe 
him if he merely says so, and then 
goes on to talk about other things. 
Girls are very skillful in determin- 
ing how a boy feels about them by 
studying a boy’s smile and the way 
he says “hello”! If you continue to 
ask her to go out with you, and ob- 
viously enjoy her company, your 
actions are speaking for themselves! 


Q. How can a girl politely get rid 
of a boy who has stopped in for the 
evening if she has to study or work? 


A. Whatever your plans, don't 
hedge and don’t sit there making 
polite conversation wishing he would 
leave. Tell your caller exactly what 


your schedule for the evening is. If 
you've promised to be at Margie’s at 
eight, state your plans. You might 
ask if he’d like to walk oyer with you. 

If the geometry looks like a full 
evening's work, tell him so. Tell him 
if you’d known he was going to drop 
by you’d have planned your schedule 
to avoid conflicts. Gently hint that 
the telephone is useful in such cases! 
Suggest that he come by the follow- 
ing evening. 


Q. My trouble isn’t a “kid brother” 
but an older brother who makes my 
life miserable. He sneers at all my 
friends, criticizes my appearance, 
and influences my parents to be very 
strict with me. What can I do? 


A. Grin and bear it, mostly! But 
be sure that you aren’t misinterpret- 
ing his feelings for you. He may be 
kidding you about your friends and 
your appearance just to get your 
feathers up. If you're flustered by his _ 
cracks about your friends, then he'll 
keep on teasing. If you're unruffled, 
his kidding will have lost its kick! 

An older brother has “been around” 
more than you have. He has learned 
to be a better judge of character. 
He's had a chance to see the value of 
a “good reputation.” If you realize 
that his criticism and “strictness” are 
really evidences of his “big brother” 
affection for you, it shouldn’t be so 
hard to keep your “sunny-side up”! 





A Driver’s Dilemma 

In an attempt to escape the after- 
the-game traffic congestion, Robert 
and Polly scrambled over the stands 
and pushed their way through the 
football crowd. 

“Will you look at that double- 
parker!” Bob complained, as he 
reached the car. 

“At least he was thoughtful enough 
to leave you a little room to pull out,” 
Polly observed. “Look! The rest of 
the gang is already on the way to the 
Chicken Roost. Let’s go!” 

So Bob jumped into the car and 
rather hastily pulled out. The rear 
bumper of his car scraped along the 
fender of the other car. Polly, who 


was powdering her nose, didn’t even 
notice the bump. But Bob, looking 
back, saw a small but definite dent 
and a long scrape in the fender of 
the other car. A patch-up and paint 
job would probably be needed. 

“Why did it have to happen to 
me,” he thought, “just when I have 
Dad sold on my driving—and this 
isn’t even my fault! That guy double- 
parked right in my way.” 

If you were in the driver's seat, 
what would you do? 


1. Would you drive away? Would 
you wait for the other driver to re- 
turn to the car? Would you leave 
your name and address on a slip of 
paper? 

2. Would you act differently if you 
thought somebody else saw the acci- 
dent? If the damage was great in- 
stead of just a fender bump? If there 
was no liability insurance on your 
car? If the other car were properly 


parked and the mishap was entirely 
your fault? Is another person’s mis- 
deed ever an excuse for your own 
wrong-doing? 

8. If you were the owner of the 
damaged car, what would you ex- 
pect Bob to do? 

4. Do you obey all traffic laws, or 
only the ones you personally think 
are “sensible”? Who should decide 
if a traffic law is “foolish”? 





Last Licks 


EFORE hanging up my spikes for 

the year, I'd like to bat out just one 
more “I told you so.” And this time I 
really have something to brag about. 
I'm one of the few baseball experts 
who batted 1.000 for the season. I pre- 
dicted the winners of both the Ameri- 
can and National League races! 

Take a look at the chart on the right. 
It originally appeared way back at the 
opening of the baseball season. Now 
note my No. 1 choices. It’s the Yankees 
and the Giants! 

In the five years I’ve been making 
this sort of prediction, I’ve picked 
six out of the ten winners—a .600 aver- 
age that may well be tops in the Fear- 
less Forecasting League 


*** And while I’m at it, here are my 
nominations for the ten outstanding 
feats of the 1951 baseball season: 


1. The Giants’ amazing 
surge which saw them cop 
89 out of their last 47 
games and overcome a 13% 
game Dodger lead. 

2. Ferris Fain, who had never batted 
over .291 in his big league life, win- 
ning the American League batting 
crown with a mark of .344. 

3. Don Mueller, strictly a “singles” 
hitter, tying ar all-time record by 
clouting five home runs in two days. 

4. Allie Reynolds pitching two no- 
run no-hit games. 

5. Bob Feller pitching a no-hitter, 
the third in his career—a modern record. 

6. Bobby Thomson’s hot streak 
which saw him raise his batting aver- 
age from the .220s to .294. 

7. Monte Irvin’s deadly clutch hit- 
ting all season, making him runs- 
batted-in king of the National League. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





To follow food fads you've heard 
Are “a sure cure” is absurd; 

If you‘re going on a diet 

Be sure it’s right before you try it! 








PREDICTIONS FOR 1951 


American League National League 
1 New Yorks New York ~~ 
2 Boston Brooklyn 
3 Cleveland Philadelphia 
4 Detroit Boston 
5 Chicago St. Louis 

Dtnienae 


6 wy. tei 
Chicago 


7 St. Louis 
8 Philadelphia Pittsburgh 














Trick diets may hurt your health because they omit many 
foods you need for growth. Play safe! Check with a doctor 
or your school nurse before you diet to trim down or build up. 


8. The Chicago White Sox’s sensa- 
tional spurt into the first division. 

9. Ned Garver winning 20 games 
for the last-place St. Louis Browns. 

10. Gus Zernial’s tremendous rise 
as American League king in homers 
and runs-batted-in. 


*** My vote for the hardest, headi- 
est competitor in the big leagues goes 
to Jackie Robinson. He can beat you 
in a hundred different ways—with a 
homer, a bunt, a stolen base, a ter- 
rific catch, or a shrewd piece of think- 
ing. 

Let me show you how his mind 
works. Remember when Bobby Thom- 
son hit that dramatic homer that broke 
up the final Dodger-Giant playoff 
game? The Dodgers, of course, were 
crushed. As Bobby danced around the 
bases, they silently walked off the field 
—except for one man. 

Let the base umpire take it from 
here: “The game was over. But I had 
to see that Bobby touched every base. 
As I watched him jog around, I felt 
a pair of eyes watching his every 
move. I looked around and there was 
Robinson watching Thomson like a 
hawk. 

“Jackie was playing the game right 
down to the very last step. If Thomson 
had missed a base, Jackie would have 
seen it. It was a million-to-one chance, 
but Jackie was playing it for all it was 
worth. What a competitor!” 


*** Since the most-valuable-player 
award usually goes to some member 
of the pennant-winning team, either 
Monte Irvin or Sal Maglie of the Giants 
will probably win the National League 
award for 1951. 

Which is ridiculous. Stan Musial 
was easily the greatest and most valu- 
able player in baseball last season. Be- 
sides running away with the batting 
title, he was up among the leaders 
in runs scored, doubles, triples, hom- 
ers, and runs batted in. 

With Williams, Kiner, and DiMaggio 
not the hitters they used to be, Stan 
now is baseball’s No. 1 star. 

Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


censor (p. 7)—An official who exam- 
ines written or printed matter in order 
to take out information that might aid 
the enemy; also, an official with power 
to ban or order changes in books, plays, 
articles, etc., that the censor considers 
objectionable from the standpoint’ of 
morals or conduct. Noun. 

bureaucrat (p. 7)—A slighting term 
for an official in a government office 
who carries on his work in a narrow 
routine way with little imagination or 
initiative. Noun. 

subsidy (p. 9)—A grant of money or 
property as a means of financial assist- 
ance. For example, the Federal Govern- 
ment helps the airlines keep going by 
paying a money subsidy to those lines 
which carry air mail. Noun. 

customs union (p. 9)—An arrange- 
ment whereby two or more nations 
abolish tariffs on one another’s goods 
and follow a common policy in tariffs 
on goods from nations outside the cus- 
toms union. Noun. 

Circassian (p. 9)—An individual of a 
group of tribes in the Caucasus region. 
These tribesmen are Moslems with fair 
skin, and oval faces. They are usually 
tall and are widely known for physical 
beauty. Noun. 

Kurd (p. 9)—An individual of the 
Kurdistan tribal region, which is in the 
area where Iran, Russia, and Turkey 
meet. Noun. 

mullah (p. 10)—A learned teacher 
of the laws of Islam. 

sepulchre (p. 10)—Tomb or burial 
vault. Noun. 

absolute majority (p. 11)—A ma- 
jority of all members of a voting body 
or legislature. For-example, in a parlia- 
ment if Party A had 50 seats, Party B 
100 seats, and five seats were vacant, 
Party C would have to have 156 seats 
to have an absolute majority. 


Say It Right! 
Israel (p. 2)iz rA él; tz ri él. 
Histadrut (p. 2)—his ta drdot. 
Haganah (p. 2)—ha ga na. 
bureaucrat (p. 7)—ba r6 krat: 
err (p. 7)—tr. 
Zahle (p. 8)—zé h’la. 
Yemen (p. 9)—yém én. 
Lebanon (p. 9)—léb a non. 
Medina (p. 9)—mé di na. 
Euphrates (p. 9)—d frd téz. 
Beirut (p. 9)—ba rdot; ba rdot. 
Syria (p. 9)—sir I a. 
Iraq (p. 9)—é-réik 
Herzl (p. 10)—hér ts’l. 
sepulchre (p. 10)—sép tl kér. 
Negev (p. 11)—nég év; né gév. 
Knesset (p. 11)—Kk’nés ét. 
Mapai (p. 11)—mai pi. 
Mapam (p. 11)—ma pdm. 
Druid (p. 18)—drdo id. 


Camera Angles 


MAN IN MOTION 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


RE good pictures accidents? Are they 
the results of superior equipment? 

It’s possible. Why not find out for 
yourself? A young friend of mine did. 
His name is George Graphy. George is 
a typical high school student with more 
than a keen interest in taking pictures. 
He hadn't been faring too well in his 
efforts and came to see me. 

Hello, George. What are you doing 
indoors on a day like this? It’s autumn. 
Look about you, boy. The world is 
painted crimson and gold. The blue sky 
is dotted with white, fleecy clouds. 
Now’s your chance. You want to win a 
prize in the Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, don’t you? 


Oh, I want to win a prize all right. 
I'm just facing reality. What chance 
have I got against student photogra- 
phers who have expensive equipment? 
All I've got to work with is a box 
camera. I can’t even photograph those 
pretty, white clouds you spoke about. 
You need a filter for that and who ever 
heard of a filter for my camera? 


Now wait a minute. Don’t go around 
knocking the box camera. Some of the 
best pictures in the world have been 
made with it. Of course, you can use a 
filter with your camera. All you need is 
a small piece of colored gelatin which 
you can buy at almost any camera store. 
Cut the gelatin into a square and then 
tape the corners down in front of your 
lens. (Editor’s note: An illustrated book- 
let, Filters and Pola-Screens, is pub- 
lished by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
It explains which filters can be used 
for various effects and can be purchased 
in most camera stores for 25 cents.) 


All right, I'm convinced. I can take 
good pictures with my camera. I can 
even use a filter. But what about action 
pictures? What if I want to take some 
pictures at tomorrow's football game? 


Go right ahead! But, first, take a look 
at this picture here on my desk. It’s not 
the best football picture in the world 
but it’s pretty good; as good as most of 
those you see in newspapers. What 
camera was it taken with? A box camera 
like yours, but it’s thirty years older. 
Are you wondering why the picture 
isn’t blurred since the ball carrier is in 


motion and the shutter speed was the 
usual “box camera” speed, 1/30th of a 
second? The reason it isn’t blurred is 
that the players are running toward the 
camera and the photographer is not too 
close to the ball carrier. When this pic- 
ture was taken the ball-carrier was 
about 35 feet away from the photogra- 
pher. It looks like a close-up picture 
because I “cropped off” some of the 
background above and below the play- 
er, and on each side of him. 


But what if I can’t get that kind of © 
a picture? What if the ball carrier is 
running directly across, from right to 
left, or left to right? 


Simple. Follow the ball-carrier in 
your viewfinder by moving your camera 
with the runner and snap the shutter as 
the camera moves. The background will 
be blurred but the ball players will be 
sharp. This type of photograph creates 
an illusion of violent action and is often 
preferred by sports editors. 


You've taught me a lesson. It’s not 
only the camera that makes the picture, 
it’s also the man behind the camera. 


Now you've got the idea. You're all 
set to go out and win some prizes in the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
Good Luck! 


The author took this picture with a box 
camera on a clear but not a sunny day. 





(Continued from page 10) 


Priest: You know the story? About 
850 years ago came the Crusaders— 
Christian warriors who had promised 
to drive the infidel Turk from this land 
where Jesus Christ born and 
preached the Gospel and was crucified. 
For a century a Christian kingdom, 
founded by the Crusaders, ruled much 
of Palestine. The Crusaders began the 
building of this great church. Some 
say that the church stands the 
very spot of Jesus’ tomb 


was 


over 


Later the Moslems wiped out the 
Crusaders’ “Kingdom of Jerusalem.” 
But people of our religion all over the 
world still come here as pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, and to Jesus’ birthplace at 
Bethlehem, and to Nazareth. 

Boy: How sad that so much blood 
has been shed in struggles for this 
Holy Land! 

Priest: Do you know the meaning 
of our city’s name? Jerusalem comes 
from “Ursalimmu,” which means “City 
of Peace.” Let us that lasting 
peace will come to this land of shrines 
that mean so much to Christian, 


pray 


Moslem, and Jew. 


BOO! It’s Halloween! 


OUR FRONT COVER: The “witches” 
on our front cover (as you’ve no doubt 
noticed) have rifles instead of broom- 
sticks. They’re a squad of South Ko- 
reans lined up for a training maneuver. 
The soldiers are decked out with shrub- 
bery for concealment. 

Their outfits should give the enemy 
a real Halloween scare 

October 31 is Halloween. Do you 
know how this holiday of pranks started? 
Scholars say it began with the Druids— 
the priests of the pagan peoples of what 
is now France and Britain more than 
2,000 years ago. On the Druids’ calen- 
dar, November 1 was New Year’s Day. 
It was also the festival of Samhain, the 
Lord of the Dead. On the night before 
his festival (so the Druids said), Sam- 
hain lined up the souls of all those who 
died during the previous year and sent 
them off to Druid heaven. In the Druid 
lands—especially in Scotland and Ire- 
land—the night before November 1 con- 
tinued to have a mystic meaning even 
in Christian times. Bonfires were built, 
and straw bundles on pitchforks set 


afire, to drive away witches. These and 
other customs were brought to the 
United States by Scotch and Irish immi- 
grants. Halloween was not generally 
observed in the U. S. until after the 
great Irish immigration of the 1840s. 

Since 834 A. D. November 1 has 
been a solemn Christian festival, All 
Saints Day. Services are held in many 
churches on Allhallows Eve (the night 
of October-31). Acme photo. 
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. Feminine 


Loose shirtlike overgar- 
ment. 

Fingerless winter glove 
To brown in an oven 
Day by day 

Monster 

“Three strikes yer —.” 
nickname 

Fuel 

What 

the kitchen 

—EEE de Janeir ) 

Irygve Lie is its Secre- 
tary-General. 


. Poisonous snake 


Chemical symbol for tin. 


° Head covering. 
Exclamation of triumph. 


. Judges’ long, black 


gowns. 


. Muffler 
. Sinatra’s type of tie. 
3. Female sheep. 


Preposition: to. 


. Enemy. 


2. Exist. 


. Lamb’s cry. 
. Hand covering. 
3. Night-flying mammal. 

7. Fiber of cotton. 

. Devoured. 

. Man’s sleeveless jacket. 

. To go in. 

. Speed 

. Directs. 

. Breed of dog. 


Uk Ole 


. Price 


. Coarse, rough shoe, 


. Thoroughfare 
. Contraction for I would 


3. Superlative of good. 
. Golf mound. 

. Large tub. 

. Railroad (abbr.). 

3. Masculine pronoun. 


Songstress Ella — 


. Rowing implements 


Employ. 
(abbr.) 


Make hides into leather 


. Row. 
. Island in N. Y 


. Fast-drying materials 


harbor 


Pocketbook. 

Control organiza- 
tion during World War 
II (abbr.), 

Child’s toy 

Lace trimming for dress 
front. 


. Head or shoulder cover- 


ing 

Corn core 

Family bench in a 
church. 


. Highest card. 


Part of verb “to be.” 


. Expensive brown furs 
. Foot protectors against 


stormy weather. 
Epistle. 


. To corrupt, contaminate 


morally. 


. California’s sunshine 


rival (abbr.). 


. Night before. 
. Sew with long stitches. 
. Latin prefix meaning 


“before.” 


What We Wear 


By Gladys Wensel, Oakland (Md.) High School 


*Starred words refer to clothes 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





He brought light to Be Dicer be Ages neem smnenn. manson wan queen 


1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 
who wanted to study medicine had 
a hard time of it. Prejudice and 
custom forbade the direct study of 
bones and organs to learn how the 
human body worked. Only a few 
books on anatomy existed, and they 
dated from classical times—old and 
hopelessly inaccurate. 


3. By the time he was old enough to go to 
medical school, his passion for direct obser- 
vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 
a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
He smuggled it to his room and made scores 
of accurate sketches, the first ever to show the 
way the human frame is really put together. 


2. But a little boy with a big bump ot 
curiosity was destined to bring light to 
these dark times and minds. His name 
was Vesalius. Growing up in 16th cen- 
tury Brussels, Vesalius dreamed of be- 
coming a doctor. He studied thousands 
of small animals directly and made many 
original discoveries for himself. 


4. Little by little Vesalius filled a huge book with such notes 
and pictures. When he finished his schooling he went to Italy, 
where he astounded a medical audience by identifying all the 
human bones by touch, with his eyes blindfolded! The world’s 
first Department of Anatomy was created at the University 
of Padua, and Vesalius was elected its first Professor. 


6. A renowned modern physician called it “the greatest book 
ever printed, from which modern medicine dates.” After 
centuries-of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes on 
a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of the human body. 


5. But Vesalius’ struggle for science was not yet won. Power- 
ful men who feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 
from being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded an 
artist friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggled his 
precious book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
Human Body was finally printed in 1543. 


Patiently observing...probing into the fundamental 
secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 
basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 
distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 


prevention and cure of specific human ills. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 





“Freedom or the 

grave! It is our 
r? 

covenant! 


Dear Friend: 

Do you like to read? If so, I’m sure you'll 
find pleasure and profit in being a member 
of the TAB Club. 

Béing a TAB CLUB member means that 
each month you can choose from among 
seven splendid pocket books not usually 
found in stores, like those shown on this 
page. In addition you get ONE BOOK 
FREE for every four you buy! 

How to join the TAB Club? That’s easy! 
Just ask your teacher to find out how many 
in the class would be interested and then 
send for free materials 

And why don’t you yourself try to get 
some of your classmates interested? The 
more members you have in your club, the 
more enjoyable it will be for everybody. 
A pleasure shared is twice enjoyed, and 
youll find it loads of fun talking about 
your favorite books with your friends. 

You can join the TAB Club any timé, 
but now is a specially good time because 
next month members will have an unusual 
opportunity to save money on Christmas 
gifts by choosing from a large list of TAB 
books at substantially reduced prices. An- 
nouncement of this special offer will be 
made next month. Watch for it! 


Pamela J Bell 


National Office 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





P.S.—You also of five Old 
Favorites 

1. Scaramouche. 2. Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. 3. Night Flight. 4 Moby Dick 
5. Shakespeare’s Comedies. All are 25¢ ex- 
cept Shakespeare, which is 35¢. Write in 
number, title, and price on coupon 


have a choice 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











A THRILLING STORY OF REVOLUTION! 


MINGO DABNEY—by James Street 


In this dynamic narrative, based on historic fact, you'll read of unconquerable revolu- 


tionists in the early days of Cuba’s war of independence against Spain . . . 


of Raphaela 


Galban, the impassioned black-eyed beauty, called the “White 
Torch” and revered as a saint by her people for her heroic devo- 


tion to Cuban liberty .. . 
who butchered Raphaela’s family . . . 


of Salgado, the ruthless Spanish dictator 
and of Mingo Dabney, the 


impulsive young American who went to Cuba to offer Raphaela his 
heart and remained to lead her people in their brave fight for free- 
dom. If you like action mixed with romance, this book is for you. 


RED BADGE OF COURAGE- 


Stephen Crane 


Young Henry Fleming 
enlists in the Civil War 
and wonders how he will 
act under fire. He finds 
out: he yields to panic 
and runs from the field. 
How he returns to his 
regiment and goes back 
into battle; how he dis- 
covers he is not a coward; and how he 
overcomes the hurt in his mind from the 
knowledge of his desertion makes this an 
exciting story. Currently a motion picture 
starring Audie Murphy, World War II hero. 


STORIES 
Bill 


This famous radio and 
movie sports commenta- 
tor knows just about all 
the stories there are 
about just every sport 
there is. These 150 true 
tales are his favorites 
and almost every sport you can think of 
is represented—football, baseball, hockey, 
track, swimming. Most of the stories are 
about contemporary sports figures, but his- 
torical anecdotes are included, too 


MY FAVORITE SPORT 


Stern 


ITHOUT MAKEUP 
-Pete Martin 


HOLLYWOOD 


Are movie people really 
people? Are they ever 
unhappy, do they worry 
about their looks, do 
they ever fall in love 
for good? That Holly- 
wood hound, Pete Mar- 
tin, gives the honest lowdown on such stars 
as Ava Gardner (Artie Shaw tried to make 
her a “brain”), Burt Lancaster (“Nobody 
ever comes to visit Burt. They come to 
live with him”); Greer Garson, Gregory 
Peck, Peter Lawford, and many others 


BOY DATES GIRL 


If you want to have so- 
cial “know-how,” to deal 
successfully with the 
problems related to that 
important event called 
“boy dates girl,” you 
have to know the an- 
swers to teen-age prob- 
lems on dating, parties 
and dances, manners, dress, drinking, pet- 
ting, and family relationships. You'll find a 
sturdy steer in the right direction in the 
Boy Dates Girl Question and Answer Book 
(which is in magazine format, not a pocket- 
size book). 


SILVER—Thomas C. Hinkle 


One morning Charlie 
Barr, top rider of the 
Circle S ranch, sees a 
wild mare and her sil- 
ver colt. Charlie decides 
that he wants that colt 
and from that day on 
he pursues Silver. After 
many adventures, Sil- 
ver’s mother loses her life and Silver joins 
the wild herd. Read how Silver finally meets 
Charlie again and battles the outlaw stal- 
lion, Blue Roan, to save Charlie's life. 


FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Shakespeare 


Don't expect to learn 
much history from the 
so-called historical plays 
of Shakespeare! But you 
will meet some charac- 
ters you will never for- 
get — Falstaff, Hotspur, 
bluff Prince Hal. The plays are Henry IV 
(Part 1), Henry IV (Part 2), Richard III 
and Henry V (perhaps you've seen Lau- 
rence Olivier in the superb movie made 
from this play). A summary at the begin- 
ning of each play digests the plot and char- 
acters 


\GE BOOK CLUB A™™ NOVEMBER SELECTIONS 


4 


Write Amount Here 





- RED BADGE OF COURAGE (25¢) _ 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 


. MINGO DABNEY (25¢) _ / 
. MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES (25¢) 





Then write in total 


. HOLLYWOOD WITHOUT MAKEUP (25¢) 





of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 


BOY DATES GIRL (25¢) 





. SILVER (25¢) 





secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 


. 4 HISTORICAL PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE (35¢) 








pon to New York.) 





| 

| 

(Write in here what you wish to buy from | 
the “Favorites” list, and the price.) | 
| 


Total Amount 
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SENIORS! 


Plan NOW to Work for 
An Art Scholarship 


The nation’s leading art schools offer 
140 tuition scholarships through the 


1952 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


It is not too early to start preparing your portfolio. 
Besides scholarships there are national awards of $15,000 and many regional 


honors. 
For complete details, ask your teacher or write for rules book to 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥, 


mm We proudly announce the schools and colleges { HWW at HR MAHT HH Wi Wy TAMA IN (nin 
generously offering scholarships this year: gues aaah 
Academy of Arts, Newark (4 scholarships) Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn (2 scholarships) Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

American Academy of Art, Chicago National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati New York-Phoenix School of Design (2 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York New York School of Interior Design 

Art Center Association School, Louisville Parsons School of Design, New York 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Art Students League of New York Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Atlanta Art Institute Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria Progressive School of Photography, New Haven 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco Rochester Institute of Technology, Dept. of Applied Art 
Cambridge School of Design Rochester Institute of Technology, School for ¥ 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (3 scholarships) American Craftsmen 

Cartoonists & Illustrators School, New York (2 scholarships) Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts School for Creative Work, Hartford 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los ..ngeles School of the Art Institute of Chicago (3 scholarships) 
Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) School of the Dayton Art Institute 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Columbus Art School (2 scholarships) Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Cornish School, Seattle Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Famous Artists Course, Westport, Conn. Syracuse University of Art (2 scholarships) 

Fort Wayne Art School Traphagen School of Fashion, New York (2 scholarships) 
Fred Archer School of Photography, Los Angeles, Calif. Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Frederick 1. Kann Institute of Art, W. Hollywood University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville University of Denver School of Art 

Hartford Art School -(2 scholarships) University of Georgia, Athens 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion, Boston University of Miami, Coral Gables 

Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York University of Oklahoma School of Art, Norman . 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) University of Tulsa 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design University of Wichita 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Whitney School of Art, New Haven 

Maryland Institute of Art, Baltimore ial Scholarship Offers 

ena Designing & Dressmaking School, New York National Prag 0d Society—a he of $300, contributed 
Meinzinger Art School, Detroit by the various chapt 

Memphis Academy of Arts Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
Mexico City College from each sponsored region. 
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Building a New Nation 
(Continued from page 11) 


building 
the people. 


INDUSTRY 


Israel has no known coal, 
oil, few other industrial raw materials. 
are scouring the Negev in 
search of mineral deposits 
these handicaps, 
industry 
In the latter 


Geologists 


Despite 
ready has 


Middle 


more 


construction 


doubled. But 
there still isn’t enough housing for all of 


Eastern nations. 


half of 1950 alone, 88 new factories 
opened. Industrial use of electricity rose 
over 50 per cent last year. Near Haifa, 
a steel mill is going up. 

Israel wants more factories in order 
to give work to her people, to produce 
what she needs, and to provide goods 
for export—to help pay for badly needed 
imports. 


TRADE 


Israel can’t make ends meet in foreign 
trade. She buys six or seven times more 
from abroad than she exports. Gifts, 
loans, and investments from abroad 


very little 


Israel al- 
than other 





231 PRIZES 
FOR WINNERS 








ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


























FIND I 0 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PE. 4 NUT 


SAYS, “MAIL YOUR. 
ENTRY EARLY” 


A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 

She gave Planters a try 


Example 


Lud mow abe’ 


Rapp anh gary _ 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Sih vie Tf ae ooh 
200 “ponorable ose. 
—tw 7 
tions $ 
ie tin’ 
m por 
“fF planters Peanuts. 


. Anyone under the age of tweniy may compete. 
;: 


Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 15, 1952. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 





takes, and whose limericks are idered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 16, 1952, as well as direct by 
mail, No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





(mostly from the U. S.) help make up 
the difference. 


HOSTILE NEIGHBORS 


Israel is a “Jewish island in an Arab 
sea.” The hostile Arab League nations 
that surround Israel are 25 times larger 
in population and 100 times larger in 
area. 

The Arab nations won't trade with 
Israel. They won't even meet face to 
face with the Israeli to talk peace terms. 
Israel keeps an army of 80,000 ready 
at all times for defense. All men and 
women must serve two years-in the 
armed forces when they reach 18. 


GOVERNMENT 


Every man and woman over 18 can 
vote. Elections are fair and honest. 
Israel is the outpost of democracy in 
the Middle East. The Knesset (legisla- 
ture) makes the laws. The prime min- 
ister and cabinet must be Knesset mem- 
bers and must resign if they lose the 
support of a majority of the Knesset. 

So far no party has been able to win 
an absolute majority in the Knesset. 
Last summer Israel held its second na- 
tional election. As in the first election, 
the Socialist Labor party (Mapai) 
headed by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
won the most seats. The backbone of 
Mapai’s strength is the trade union group. 
Mapai wants a socialistic, anti-Commu- 
nist nation, with separation of church 
and state. This program does not appeal 
to the other major parties. The General 
Zionists want more free enterprise. The 
pro-Communist Mapam party wants 
closer ties with Russia. The religious 
parties want Israel to be run according 
to strict Jewish religious rules. These 
deep-rooted conflicts of opinion make 
it hard to form a stable government. 


ZIONISM 


The money and labor of Jews through- 


«out the world helped create the state 


of Israel. World Zionists still help immi- 
grants go to Israel. 

Now that Israel is a “going concern,” 
it must decide on its attitude toward 
Jews in other lands. Should Zionists 
abroad have a voice in running Israel? 
Should Jews abroad consider that Israel 
is their true homeland? 

There are strong differences of opinion. 
Of the 11% million Jews in the world, 
about five million live in the United 
States. Very few have gone to live in 
Israel. Nearly all American Jews agree 
that their homeland is the United States. 

Israel has its troubles. But the build- 
ing of the new nation goes on. Young 
Israel is breathing new life into the 
ancient Middle East. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 





No Need for Caution 


“I suppose now that you are married 
you will be taking out some insurance?” 
the agent asked the bridegroom. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “I don’t think 


she’s dangerous.” 
MeCall Spirit 





SMOOTH 
SKIN IN 
7 DAYS ww 


wonder-working 


CUTICURA 


You'll be thrilled the 
way blackheads and 
externally caused 
pimples clear up 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap and Oint- 
ment daily. If skin 
is very oily, use 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. 





only 


SOF asitte 


Sorry, No C.0.D."s 

You'll be amazed like 
thousands of others 
when you receive your pin 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. A-7, NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


SENIORS xnotor, mace ene® 
SS tiful ond complete line ef Moder 
| GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
ih order. 





PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


CHICAGO ng "Dey. Evening erersey 
ae ta llth 





Commercial Art 
Cartooning + Drawin 
Dress Design + Fost 


pty protion 
fe 


1850 MICHIGAN AVE. CHI a ; 


FINE ARTs 





Sell rm School Classmates the line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS 1 in the 

country Lowes st prices ever offered. We pay 

highe st oF Monthly Bulletins. 

Your car rds REE! Agencies going like wid 
fire. Hu Write ScnAFT- CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
235-N, Pittsbur argh 30. 





Who's Who? 

Two judges were arrested for speed- 
ing. When they arrived in court, no 
other judge was present, so they de- 
cided to try each other. The first judge 
went up to the bench and said, “You 
are charged with exceeding the speed 
limit. How do you plead?” 

“Guilty!” was the answer. 

“You are hereby fined five dollars.” 

Then they changed places, and again 
the plea was “Guilty!” 

“Hmm!” said the other judge. “These 
cases are becoming far too common. 
This is the second case of this sort we've 
had this morning. I hereby fine you ten 
dollars or ten days in jail.” 


Classmate 


Calling Noah Webster! 


Howard could not understand why 
his friend, George, had discharged his 
beautiful new secretary, and said as 
much. 

“She couldn’t spell ‘cat,’ ” George ex- 
plained. “Every time I tried to dictate 
a letter, she kept interrupting to ask 
how to spell this word and that!” 

“And you mean to say you couldn't 
stand a few little interruptions?” How- 
ard demanded. 

George grinned. “Oh, I could endure 
the interruptions,” he replied, “but I 
didn’t have time to look up all those 


words!” 
Coronet 


Inflation 


Because his little son sat gazing into 
space, the father said, “Junior, a penny 
for your thoughts.” 

“Well, to be honest, Daddy,” Junior 
replied, “I was thinking of a dime.” 


Daily News 


Zany Zodiac 

“Now boys,” said the teacher, “tell 
me the signs of the zodiac. You first, 
Thomas.” 

“Taurus the Bull.” 

“Right. Now, Harold, another one.” 

“Cancer the Crab.” 

“Right again. Now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, 
a moment, then blurted out, 
the Mouse.” 


hesitated 
“Mickey 


. Quote 


The Essay 


A class of boys had been given an 
assignment to write an essay on a cricket 
match. A few seconds went by, and one 
pupil put up his hand to say he had 
finished. The teacher called him out and 
when she looked at his effort, this is 
what she saw: 


Essay on Cricket Match 
“Rain. No game.” 


Christian Science Monitor 





Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 

Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Rofents Granann 








Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint’” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


ANTERS 
ANUTS 


PL 
PE 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre. Pa. 





by KYLE ROTE 


Famous All-American 
halfback from 
Southern Methodist 


$3 ‘ “ap oonelt 








“If there was ever a time that called for IRON NERVES, it was our 
7 1949 game with Texas A. & M. The Aggies were supposed to be the 
underdogs — but sure weren’t acting like it! By the time they tied us up 
20-20, in the third period, we knew we really had a fight on our hands!” 


| 
| 
| 


“Then they kicked off, and I caught the kick right on our 
Yd own goal line! No room for jittery ‘coffee nerves’ as I headed 
up the field! I returned the ball 100 yards, for a touchdown! Of 
course, wonderful blocking helped a lot, and.. .” 


“.. . POSTUM shares the credit, too! It’s my insurance 
3. against the ‘coffee nerves’ which caffein in coffee can cause 
if you’re a caffein-susceptible \ike me. That’s why I’ve made 
POSTUM my hot mealtime drink ever since high-school days.” 


AND ARMY'S . “ : 
FAMOUS TRAINER, ( DONT RISK “COFFEE NERVES”! 





ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS: | start oRINKING POSTUM Now To 
Keep THose IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 





Ff YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
: ing to harm anyone. Fellows, don’t risk “‘coffee 
4 “To keep IRON NERVES takes lots of fresh air, nerves.” Drink Postum regularly at your home 
e exercise and proper diet. And I always con- “training table.”” Made from healthful wheat and 
sider POSTUM a must in any athlete’s diet, because it’s ; é af” bran — delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
absolutely caffein-free—can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!” . you'll like Postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor ! 


A Product of General Foods 








LL our teacher subscribers know 

by now—I hope—that we are in- 
cluding an extra dividend with every 
subscription to our classroom weeklies 
with the November 7th issue. This div- 
idend is a supplement devoted to “Our 
American Schools” and is Scholastic’s 
contribution to this year’s celebration 
of American Education Week. 

Never before at our corner have we 
seen so intense an interest in a forth- 
coming special issue. When the pro- 
posal was first put forward at the meet- 
ing of our Advisory Boards last May, 
the reaction was electric. Everyone 
wanted to talk about how important it 
was, to urge our doing it, and to sug- 
gest ideas to include in the supple- 
ment. The same thing happened a 
month later at the meeting of our Ad- 
visory Council. 

Then the editorial work began. Wil- 
liam D. Boutwell, now editor of Scho- 
lastic Teacher and for many years edi- 
tor of School Life prior to joining the 
staff of Scholastic, was selected to be 
the editor of the supplement. 

Editorial Board Chairman Stude- 
baker announced the project to more 
than a hundred leading educators and 
invited their suggestions. Bill Boutwell 
then prepared a “pre-tentative” outline 
of the proposed table of contents. This 
was mimeographed and sent out to all 
who had made suggestions and to many 
other educational authorities. Criticisms 
and comments and more suggestions 
poured in. Then, the “tentative” outline 
of content was completed. Writers be- 
gan first drafts. Each draft, with a de- 
scription of how it would be illustrated 
was sent in mimeographed form to the 
advisors. At last, the final editing job 
was done and the art work completed. 

The supplement will arrive with next 
week’s issue. It will be the same size as 
one of our regular weekly issues, but 
“Our American Schools” has been 
worked on as if it were a reference book 
instead of a magazine. There have been 
many days when we were quite dis- 
couraged; many critics and advisors 
didn’t like the plan or the content. We 
decided that we were probably trying 
to condense too big a topic into one 
brief pamphlet. Then, too, we feared 
that too many cooks were surely going 
to spoil the broth. 

Our biggest problem, obviously, was 
one of selection. The items our cor- 


respondents urged us to include would 
have required an entire book. But we 
wished to produce merely a supplement 
that would serve as an interesting and 
readable unit on our schools. Even so, 
the contents of our brief document 
Oe ee eee ee 
a typical social studies textbook. 

At any rate, it goes to press next 
week. With it goes a stirring salute 
from our entire staff to our Advisory 
Board members and the numerous other 
leaders in American education who 
prepared material, interviewed young 
people, read and criticized outlines and 
manuscripts, arranged, for photographs 
and also gave us hours of their time 
for conferences. 

Likewise, a double salute to Bill 
Boutwell who has done this big job in 
addition to his regular work and while 
tackling some new responsibilities for 
the Teen-Age Book Club. Obviously, he 
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SOS, 


See, 


these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


SESS, 


PS 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


RSVP. 


-. ediites 


to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to ors of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmeri of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 
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this past summer and 
What's more, he has been 
cacy. by agnary Paar =a dame 
were orchids, and his welcome acknowl- 
edgment of criticisms brought more and 
better suggestions. All of which, we 
know, have improved the product. 

We all hope you will like the special 
dividend supplement. We'll appreciate 
your writing to us after you have used 
it. We'd like to know whether it fulfills 
the wish expressed in the introduction: 

“We believe that in its pages you will 
discover, in some measure, the reasons 
for our American faith in education as 
the strongest single factor in the ad- 
vancement of our country and as the 
finest means for the personal growth of 
its citizens—including you.” 


* 
* 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


ENGLISH COU 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
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Gentlemen: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s 


2S 


invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 

[[] National Council for the Social Studies convention 

[_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 
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Off the Press 


Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. Encyclopedic 
Edition. The World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland and New York. 2 vols. 
2068 pp., $22.50. 

The compilers of this massive but 
manageable work have apparently set 
out to give us everything that is in any 
other dictionary plus a few extras. The 
words are defined simply in many in- 
stances when you would expect to go 
rushing for cross-references. The two 
volumes are easy-to-read on good stock 
and handsomely bound. 

The thumb index gives easy access to 
a book-length section on synonyms and 
antonyms, a short atlas, population 
statistics from the 1950 U. S. Census, 
and many other useful appendices. The 
pronunciation markings are both dia- 
critical and phonetic. Proper names are 
integrated into the main list. Etymolo- 
gies reflect careful scholarship. Idioms 
and slang are given deserved space in 
a dictionary which emphasizes Ameri- 
can usage. This work, though using the 
name Webster, is not published by the 
G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers of the 
original Webster series. 


China’s Red Masters, by Robert S. 
Elegant. Twayne Publishers, N. Y. 
264 pp., $3.50. 

It is with considerable dash that 
Robert Elegant attacks the tangled web 
of Chinese history. Although his em- 
phasis is on personalities who now rule 
Red China, he never loses sight of the 
times in which they live. He observes, 
for example, that when Chu Teh, com- 
mander-in-chief of China’s armies, was 
born, emperors ruled in both China and 
Russia. “The ideological clash of the 
time was quite simple; passive Orien- 
talism quivered under the thrusts of 
active Westernism. But the sleepy 
dragon was beginning to sharpen his 
claws as China’s leaders studied mili- 
tary strength.” 

Mr. Elegant can read and write both 
Chinese and Japanese. He is also fluent 
in English, and he does not spare the 
pen in portraying Chinese leaders’ 
weaknesses and strengths. “China,” he 
remarks of the beginnings of the Re- 
public, “was sucked into a_ political 
whirlpool. Every strutting general set 
himself up as a bush league emperor, 
and fed his anemic ego on blood and 
gold.” 

The key to present Communist suc- 
cess in China he attributes to corruption 
in the Chiang regime and the land policy 
of the Reds. However, “Communism in 
China will, in the long run, either adjust 
its doctrines to the limited communism 
of the Chinese family system or perish.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS for 


BeACHEKS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


U. N. General Assembly 
Nov. 7 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Provisional Rules -of 
Procedure for the General Assembly, 
1950, free, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, New York. The 
Will to Cooperate: A Discussion Guide 
on the General Assembly, 1950, 15¢, 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York. The General Assem- 
bly, 1949, 15¢, United Nations, Dept. 
of Public Information, New York. For 
additional sources of information, write: 
American Assn. for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York; Division of Public 
Information, Dept. of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FILMS: Pattern for Peace—Charter 
of the United Nations, 15 minutes, sale 
or rent, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Includes analysis of the work of 
the General Assembly. Defense of the 
Peace, 12 minutes, rent, United Na- 
tions, Film Division, 405 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Over-all organization and 
function of the various branches of the 
United Nations. 

FILMSTRIPS: Structure for Peace— 
How the United Nations Works, 78 
frames, free loan, United Nations, Film- 
strip Distribution Unit, 405 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Structure and func- 
tion of the five organs, including the 
General Assembly. 


Yugoslavia 
Nov. 

PAMPHLETS: Aid to Yugoslavia—A 

Fact Sheet, Department of State Publi- 


14 in Junior Scholastic 


cation 4030, European and British 
Commonwealth Series 16, 1950, free, 
Department of State, Office of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Yugoslavia— 
New Land in the Making, 1951, Yugo- 
slav Information Center, 36 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
BOOKS: The Native’s Return, by 
Louis Adamic, $2.75 (Harper, 1934). 
My Native Land, by Louis Adamic, 
$3.75, $1.40 text edition (Harper, 
1943). Behind the Curtain, by John 
Gunther, $3.00 (Harper, 1949). Tito’s 
Communism, by Josef Korbel, $4.00 
(Univ. of Denver Press, 1951). 
ARTICLES: “U. S. Averts Famine in 
Yugoslavia,” Business Week, Aug. 18, 
1951. “Tito Finds Communism Doesn't 
Pay,” U. S. News, Aug. 3, 1951. “Atlan- 
tic Report on Yugoslavia,” Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1951. “Dangerous Holi- 
day,” by J. Wechsberg, Holiday, July, 


1951. “Titoland Today,” by Irving Tal- 
madge, Senior Scholastic--Oct. 4, 1950. 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, sale, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Contrasts 
life on small and large farms; the city 
of Belgrade. New Yugoslavia; Year 
Three of the Plan, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Yugoslav Information Center, 36 
Central Park South, New York 19, 
N. Y. Economic developments in “Five 
Year Plan.” Worker's Holiday, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Trip to the resorts of the coun- 
try. Down the Dalmatian Coast, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Scenic travelogue. 


Germany 
Nov. 14 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Germany, Promise 
and Perils, by Sigmund Neumann 
(Headline Series No. 82), 1950, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Germany—An- 
other Nation Divided, Armed Forces 
Talk 343, 1950, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). Germany 
and the Fight for Freedom, by Lucius 
Clay, $2.00 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950). Prowling Russia’s Forbidden 
Zone, by Werner Knop, $2.75 (Knopf, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “And Now Germany,” 
Newsweek, Sept. 17, 1951. “Germany: 
Up from the Ashes,” by E. Hobbing, 
Time, Aug. 6, 1951. “Berlin, Island in a 
Soviet Sea,” by Frederick G. Vosburgh, 
National Geographic Magazine, Nov. 
1951. “Neo-nazism: A Cloud Like a 
Man’s Hand,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, July 1, 1951: “Ger- 
many,” World Week, Nov. 1, 1950. 

FILMS: Battle of Peace, 19 minutes, 
free loan, Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, Motion Picture Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Methods of the U. S. Military 
Government in rebuilding and rehabili- 
tating German cities. Germany Today 
(1948), 16 minutes, apply for rates, 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Life in postwar Germany. School in 
Cologne, 15 minutes, sale or rent, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Problems in 
rebuilding the educational system. 

FILMSTRIPS: Berlin Blockade, 61 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 W. 43 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 





